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g0ru Concress, Ist Session. 


aggressive war to be inconsistent with the precepts of our holy 
religion, and those precepts of universal justice and liberty, 
whieh lie at the base of our political institutions; and be- 
lieving our war with Mexico at present to be of this kind, 
and calculated to impair the confidence of the civilized world 
in the equity and permanence of republican institutions, re- 
specttuily solicit the honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to put a speedy termination 


a4 Mr. PUTNAM : The petition of James C. Fuller, and 
fifty-two others, of Skaneateles, New York, praying for the 
assage of a law prohibiting the buying and selling of human 
byings in the Disirict of Columbia. f 

By Mr. BARROW: The petition of twenty-eight privates 
of the first regiment of Tennessee volunteers, praying that 
Congress Will so alter the law relative to * bounty land war- 
rants” asto make said warrants receivable at the land of- 
ice. Ke. 
— Mr. EDWARDS: The petition of James B. Austin, 
and one hundred and twenty-six citizens of Fayetie county, 
Ohio, asking a reduction of postage On newspapers. 

By Mr. PENDLETON: The memorial of Josiah Colston. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: The petition of Jacob Row, and fifty- 
seven others, citizens of Pike county, Ohio, praying a re- 


duction of postage on all newspapers not containing more | 


than five hundred square inches. Also, the petition of James 
Hughes and ninety others, citizens of Jackson county, Ohio, 
praying a reduction of postage on newspapers vot Conlamng 
more than five hundred square inches. 

By Mr. STUART, of Michigan: The petition of A, C. 
Van Raalte and others, citizens of the counties of Allegan 
und Ottawa, in the State of Michigan, praying tor an appro- 
priation of twenty thousand dollars for the erection of piers 
atthe mouth of Black river, in Ottawa county, Michigan. 


By Mr. fT. BUTLER KING: The memorial of Christian || 


Howsen, of New York, praying Congress to authorize a con- 
tract to be made with him for the transportation of the 
United States mailfrom New York to Glumstradt, in Den- 
mark. 

By Mr. HOLMES, of Soutb Carolina: The memorial of 
John Strohecker, praying indemnity for slaves captured by 
the authorities in the [sland of Bermuda, and tor which our 
Government ought either to demand indemnity or pay them- 
selves. 

On motion of Mr. EMBREES, the petition and papers of 
James Mouroe, in relation to the loss of certain horses in 
the war of 1812, were referred to the Committee of Claims. 

By Mr. CROWELL: ‘The memorial of M. Sutliff and B. 
F. Hoffman, and others, citizens of Warren, ‘Trumbull 
county, Ohio, praying Congress to express an opinion on its 
constitutional power over the institution of slavery. 


By Mr. KENNON: The petition of William Rowles and || 
® other citizens of Monroe county,in the State of Ohio, | 


praying Congress to grant a suitable quantity of land, free 
of charge, to actual settlers not possessed of other lands ; 
and that the Geveral Government shall no longer traffic in 
the publie lands. 

By Mr. ROCKHILL: The petition of Henry Cooper and 
others, citizens of the United States, praying Congress to 
pass a Jaw granting a preéimption of eighty acres of any land 
owned by the United States that had been offered at public 
sale and still remains unsold to the head of any family of 
the late sufferers in Ireland, who was the head of such fam- 
ily at any time since September, A. D. 1846, which suffering 
was caused by the late famine in that country. 





IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, January 25, 1848. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate || 


acommunication from the Secretary of War, cov- | 


ering a report of the names of the clerks in the 
different bureaus pertaining to that department. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. DICKINSON presented a memorial from 


asociety of citizens of the State of New York, | 


on the subject of the disease in the potato, and on 


the evils likely to be the result; which was referred | 


to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Also, a petition of S. J. Bowen, praying remu- 


neration for services in the office of the Second || 
Auditor of the Treasury; which was referred to | 


the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. ATHERTON presented two petitions from || 


citizens of Charlestown, Massachusetts, praying 
for the repeal of a patent granted to William W. 
Woodworth; which was referred to the Committee 
on Patents. 


Mr. DIX pee joint resolutions of the | 


Legislature of New York, praying for the repeal 
of the law of last session relative to the postage 


on transient newspapers; which was referred to | 


the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
_Mr. YULEE 
citizens of Florida, against the removal of the 


land office from Newnansville; which was refer- | 


red to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. FELCH presented a petition from Peter 
Godfrey, praying for leave to locate a new section 
of land in lieu of one of which he has been de- 
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resented a remonstrance from | 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 27, 1848. 


prived; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Also, a petition from Peter W. Knaggs, praying 
leave to locate a new section of land under similar 
circumstances; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. WESTCOTT presented a petition from A. 
A. Fraser, and others, praying remuneration far 
losses sustained by the unlawful seizure of the 
Brig Douglas, while engaged in the pursuit of 
lawful commerce; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


BILL INTRODUCED ON LEAVE. 
Mr. ASHLEY introduced a bill to amend the 


act entitled ** An act extending the jurisdiction of 
the district courts to certain cases fipon the lakes 
and navigable waters connecting the same,’’ ap- 
proved 26th of February, 1845; which was read 
twice. 


ACQUISITION OF TERRITORY. 
Mr. BAGBY submitted the following resolutions 


for consideration: 


Resolved, That Congress has no constitutional power to 


abolish or to prohibit slavery in any State or Territory in 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, from the Commit- 


this Union. 


Resolved, That conquest is a legitimate means of acquir- 


ing territory, and so recognized by the laws and the univer- 


tee on Military Affairs, reported a bill to provide sal practice of civilized nations. 


additional quarters near New Orleans for United 
States soldiers or volunteers returning from or go- 
ing to the seat of war in Mexico. 

Mr. D. said: Before 1 send the bill up to be read, I 
desire to state briefly the reasons which operated 
on the committee in requesting the speedy action 
of the Senate upon it. The committee found that 
the appropriation of last Congress provided only 
for volunteers landing at New Orleans and other 
ports, disabled, or without the means of returning 

| to their homes. Being limited by the resolution, 
the committee considered themselves bound to con- 
fine themselves to New Orleans, and they have been 
confirmed in the belief that the best site for the 
erection of an hospital is a location near the bar- 
racks there. The best proof of the superiority of 
that location is afforded by the fact, that during 
the prevalence of the epidemic last season, no case 
of yellow fever originated in that vicinity. Of the | 
volunteers going to and returning from Mexico, | 
| from five to seven hundred are now in private hos- | 
pitals, at the expense of one dollar perday. By 
the erection of an hospital on the public grounds 
| near the barracks at New Orleans, the committee 
are satisfied that the saving to the country, if the | 
war should last twelve months—and it can hardly 
be supposed that it will terminate so speedily as all 
desire—would be very considerable, and that at all 
| events the loss would be very small, even if we 
should be blessed with an immediate peace. In 
addition to this, we have had under consideration 
the necessity of procuring some building for the 
| purpose of accommodating the troops on the way 
to and returning from Mexico; and in connection 
with this I may state, that the battalion from my 
own State, remaining at New Orleans for trans- | 
portation to the seat of war, have suffered extreme- 
ly from exposure to the inclemency of the season. 
lam informed, in a letter from. the surgeon, that | 
fifty men out of the three companies are already in | 
the hospital, and five deaths have occurred. Sure- 
| ly every motive of humanity which enters into the 
protecuon of men engaged in the service of the 
| country claims, with added force, our considera- 
| tion to those whose health have been thus impair- 
ed whilst in the service of the United States, and | 
upon the very threshold of the Mexican campaign. 


'| Nothing can serve more to discourage volunteers | 
and recruiting in the United States, than this de- | 
tention, and the sickness and deaths incident to 

| such exposure. With these remarks, I ask for a | 

|| reading of the bill. } 
} 
i 


| The bill having been read a first time— 

|| Mr. CRITTENDEN said: This is, I under- 
| stand, the first reading of the bill. The Committee | 
on Military Affairs unanimously agreed in recom- | 
mending that this bill should be passed with ‘as 
little delay as possible. If there be no objection, 
then, I ask that the bill may have its second | 
reading; and, as it has been carefully engrossed 
in a clear hand, I hope that the Senate will also || 
allow it to be read a third time and passed to- || 


day. 

The bill was then read a second time, by unani- | 
mous consent, and considered as in Committee of 
the Whole; and, no amendment being made, it 
was reported to the Senate, read a third time, and 
passed. 


Mr. FELCH, from the Committee on Public | 


| Lands, reported a bill for the relief of Henry Wash- 
| ington; which was read a first time. 


Resolved, That if territory is hereafter acquired by the 


United States, either by treaty or conquest, it shall not be 
competent for the treaty-imaking power, or Congress, to ex- 
clude slavery from such territory, either by treaty stipula- 
tion or by act of Congress; but such territory shall be equal- 
ly free and open to the citizens of all the United States, 
without any limitation, prohibition, or restriction, in regard 
to slaves, or any other deseription of property whatsoever. 


On presenting these resolutions, Mr. BAGBY 
said : 

Mr. Prestpent: Perhaps there is something in 
the nature of our free and happy political insti- 
tutions, to justify a departure from what, under a 
different form of government, might be considered 
the proper course for us, in our legislative capaci- 
ties, to pursue. It is admitted, at least by me, as 
a general rale, that all propositions introduced into 
legislative bodies, ought to be such as are intended 
to be followed up by some act of practical legisia- 
tion. On the other hand, it is one of the axioms 
of the republican creed, that a frequent recurrence 
to first principles is indispensably necessary to the 
preservation of liberty. The resolutions which lL 
hold in my hand, and which I shall presently ask 
leave to introduce, relate to a subject of very great 


moment, as I conceive, to the prosperity, and of 
still more transcendent importance to the tranquil- 
lity of the country, and one on which it is pecu- 
liarly desirable at this time to have a clear and 
decided expression of opinion, and to settle, if 
possible, definitively and forever. 


The first of these resolutions simply asserts 
what I understand to be the true position in rela- 
tion to the powers of this Government over the 
question of slavery. The second contains a propo- 
sition, from the correctness of which | apprehend 
no one will dissent, and which I should not have 
thought of bringing before a body so enlightened 
as this, but for the extraordinary remarks made 
here repeatedly, and continually, in regard to the 
acquisition of territory, if any should be acquired 
by conquest in the war in which we are now en- 
gaged with Mexico. A stranger to the history of 
this war, and one ignorant of the provisions of our 


| Con&titution and principles of government, and of 


the code of nations, to read speeches almost daily 
delivered by Senators in the Opposition, would 


| think that the acquisition of territory was a thing 


forbidden by the laws of nations, prohibited by 
the Constitution, and unsanctioned by the great 


| principles of an elevated national morality. So 


far from these things being so, I repeat, in the 


| language of the second resolution, that conquest 


is a legitimate mode of acquisition, and so recog- 


nized by the laws and the See of 
i 


civilized nations. If any Senator is disposed to 
controvert this distinct substantive proposition, it 
will be much more convenient, and his arguments 
will be much better understood, than by mixing 
them up with other matter, to which they have no 
proper affinity, in a general discussion upon the 
merits of the Mexican war, and the manner in 
which it should be conducted. I apprehend, how- 
ever, that when the question is fairly stated, and 
stripped of all disguise, none will be found of suf- 
ficient temerity to controvert it. 

I do not intend now, sir, to go at all into the 
discussion of the Mexican war. I do intend, 
however, with the permission of the Senate, before 
the debate is closed upon the bill now pending to 
increase the army, to offer my views in regard to 
it, in reference to the origin and conduct of the 
war, the objects for which it should be further 
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ne: and to declare clearly, openly, distinct- 
y, and explicitly the course which, in my humble 
judgment, the Government of the United States 


onght to pursue towards Mexico. The third reso- 


: ‘ . 
Jution, sir, differs materialiy from any hitherto 
, ? ty, 
resented upon the subject. If this resoluuon, 
Mr. Preside nt, isunyustt pany piate of this l nion, 


or any citizen of any State of this Union, and I 
can be convinced of it, I shall be the first to aban- 
don it. fyon the contrary, it shall be found to be 


fair, and just, and equal in its elect and operation 


upon all the Suat and all the people of all the 
States—if it be true that territory acquired by the 
joint blood and tri re of a common country 
ought, ind thie i nage of the resolution, to be 
equally free and open to the citizens of all the 
States of this Union, without any limitation or re 


mves or any Ourer descri '- 
tion of property whatsoever—I think I have a 
rivht to expect the unanimous vote of the Senate 
in favor of it. llow far th 


Biriction ti regard to: 


3 (tomy mind) reason- 
able expectation is to be realized belones to the 
future, and I: 
vance, 


ul] not attempt to decide it in ad- 
I flatter my self, however, that I sh ll, at 
the proper time, be able to make this proposition 
so plain that he who runs may read, and the way- 
faring man, thouch a fool, cannot err in regard to 
it. At present, b re jr Liu y usk that the resolu- 
lions be printed. 


} 


The resolutions were then ordered to be printed. 


nee mDrnven 
Ir. | wih 4s 


On motion by 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of estab 
lishing a post rout » by ‘hel 
to Cape Girardeau, Mis-ot , 


from Cairo cit , iv Tllimeois, 

The resolution offered some days since by Mr. 
Cameron, for the ay 
examine the books and money in the Philadelphia 
Mint was taken up, al d postp med to ‘Tuesday 
fortniczht. 

SUSPENSION OF GENERAL SCOTT. 

Mr. CASS. I believe the hour has now arrived 
for taking un the special order of the day. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, I did not distinctly hear 
the honorable Senator. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
has moved to take up the special order. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Before that is done, I 
wish to remark, that there is a subject of consid- 
erable importance now occupying much of the 
attention of the public, and which excites much 
conversation, in reference to which I desire to ask 
a question or two of the honorable chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. The questions to 
which I desire to obtain an answer are—first, 


ypomMtnent of a committee to 


whether General Scott has been recalled or sus- 
pended from the command of the army in Mexico; 
and, secondly, whether General Worth has been 
relieved from his arrest, or w! 
been suspended ? 

Mr. CASS. If the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky should not receive my answer as any 
proof of my fitness to discharge the duties of chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, I hope 
he wili at any rate receive it as affording some 
evidence of my imperturbable humor. [ would re- 
mark to the honorable Senator, however, that I 
know nothing upon this subject that is not fully 


ether he also has 


within the control of every member of the commit- 
tee; and if he had gone where I went, the same 
information would have been given to him which 
has been given to me; and I am at liberty to say, 
that the Administration will freely communicate on 
military subjects with any member of the Mili- 
tary Committee who may ask for information. 
With respect to the distinet questions put by the 
honorable Senator, I feel myself at perfect liberty 
to communicate all the facts inmy possession, as 
I was expressly authorized to do. ‘ “*hev are sim- 
ply these: General Scott is suspended from the 
command of the army in Mexico, and the com- 
mand now devolves upon the next officer in rank, 
who is General Butler. General Scott, as I under- 
stand, willattend the court of inquiry directed to 
be held at Perote, for the purpose of investigating 
all the difficulties which have arisen—as the Senate 
and the country well know many difficulties have 
arisen—between the higher officers, by whom 
mutial charges have been made. With revard to 
the other question put by the honorable Senator, | 
believe that General Worth has been suspended 
from his arrest. , 


A Senaror. Relieved? 


Mr. CASS. Takeeither term you please. Wheth- |. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLO 


er finally relieved depends, I presume, on the re- 
sult of the court of inquiry. | believe L have now 
given all the information that the honorable gen- 
tleman wants. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Iam obliged to the hon- 
orable gentieman for his information, and I am 
willing to receive it as evidence of his courtesy at 
least, if not of his imperturbable character. I only 
supposed that his station as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, on which I have the 
honor of serving under him, was such as to afford 
him the means of answering the questions which I 
submitted with respect to matters in regard to 
which Lam not altogether indifferent. I confess I 
have heard with some little astonishment the an- 
nouncement justmade, that General Scott has been 
removed from the command, in the presence of his 
army, en charges made by a subordinate officer. 
Hlowever, I do not intend now to make that the 
subject of any remarks. 

THE TEN-REGIMENT BILL. 

The Senate then resumed tbe consideration of 
the bill to raise, for a limited time, an additional 
military force. 

Mr. CLARKE said: It is due to myself, and 
to the constituency whom I have the honor in part 
to represeut on this floor, that I should assign, as 
plainly and as briefly as may be, the reasons which 
will govern my vote on the bill now before us for 
discussion. IT consider it second in importance to 
no measure that can demand our attention at the 
present session, net only from the principles and 
consequences involved, but also as being the first 
of a series of measures desizned to enlarge the 
means of extended offensive warfare against Mex- 
ico. I had hoped that before Congress was urged 
to the p issage of any important act, a particular 
expression of its views might have been made, de- 
fining to what extent, and to what ends, the war 
with Mexico should be further prosecuted. We 
are informed by the President, in his last message 
to Congress, that the destruction of the nationality 
of Mexico is not contemplated by him—that he de- 
signs not to blot her from an existence among the 
nations of the earth. We had also from the hon- 
orable chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, who speaks by authority, the same assu- 
rance. The object contemplated was the dismem- 
berment, not the subjugation of Mexico. Other 
things, however, cast their shadows before us. 
The veil has been partially lified, and the future 
is opened cautiously, but unmistakably to view. 
And first in the category of these indications, sir, 
there were certain resolutions offered by the hon- 
orable Senator from New York, [Mr. Dickinson, ] 
which propose that it be resolved that we forma 
territorial government for *certain territories In 
Mexico; although our right to the territories in 
our possession is but the right of conquest. In the 
next place, sir, there were resolutions submitted 
by the distinguished Senator from Indiana, {[Mr. 
HanNEGAN,]| declaring the constitutionality of ter- 
ritorial acquisitions. Next, sir, was a letter from 
Major General Scott, dated, I believe, the 15th of 
September last, in which he tells the See retary of 
War, that if the Government intend to occupy 
with its troops all the principal towns in Mexico, 
and keep the central Government in motion and 
alarm, it would be necessary to augment his forces 
to fifty thousand men. ‘The fourth indication 
which has struck my mind, sir, was the avowal of 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, that the entire conquest of Mexico 
was intended. The fifth, sir, is the general order 
of the Major General commanding in Mexico, 
dated 15th December, 1847; which general order, 
if I understand it, covers the whole ground of the 
conquest and occupancy of the territories of that 
Republic. To the first article of that order, I de- 
sire to call the attention of the Senate: 


BE. 


t 


“The army is about to spread itself over and to oceupy | 


the Repnblic of Mexico, until the latter shall sue for peace 
in terms acceptable to the Government of the United 


States.’? 


Thus has dismemberment been transformed into 


subjugation. 

When the Emperor Napoleon, in the pride and 
plenitude of his power, impelled by his lust for 
conquest and glory, had troddendown with his 
iron heel the ancient dynasties of Europe—Hol- 


land was subjugated; and in his memorable de- | 


.cree of annexation, remarkable for its brevity, he | 
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more, and we shall have annexation. In a fey, 
brief years, where was this mighty conquers: 
Stripped of his power—a prisoner in the hands r 
his oldest and strongest foe—doomed to an ex). 
for life upon a rock in the sea—and France, | 
own beautiful France, at the merey of her all, 
foes, was circumscribed within her ancient [iy 
of sovereignty, resting on her greatness and repos. 
ing on her glory—yielding up the spoils she jaq 
hidden in her bosom. Sir, | trust that such may 
not be the fate that is reserved for us. Lam en. 
tering into this discussion with no captions view of 
opposing any measures, come whence they may, 
I do not propose to discuss the controverted causes 
ofthe war The first and primary cause was thy 
admission of Texas for extension of slave-power: 
but that is no longer a question for practical use, 
for the lone star of that Republic has become 
merged in our glorious constellation. 

‘The more immediate causes are to be found jp 
the ill-advised march of General Taylor to the 
Rio Grande—whether provoking hostilities or re 
pelling them—whether invading territory in posses. 
sion of Mexico, or driving Mexican forces from 
‘Texasand her soil—I leave with the honorable Sen- 
ators from North Carolina, Maryland and Dela- 
ware, Who have spoken—abler hands than mine. It 
is sufficient to say, that the war has beer sanctioned 
by the legaily constituted authorities of the nation, 
and must be prosecuted to a just and honorable 
peace: such a peace as humanity dictates, and the 
interests of the country require—a just peace—sur- 
rendering no right, and inflicting no wrong. | 
therefore approach this discussion unfettered and 
free. My duty here requires me to judge of meas- 
ures for the interests of my country alone; and, 
whatever vote I may give shall be from the best 
convictions of duty, and an earnest desire to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 

The two bills reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on Military Affairs propose to aug- 
ment the regular army 10,000 men, and the vol- 
unteer force twenty regiments, equal to 20,000 
men. It is asked, and [ask it in sincerity and 
soberness, why, and for what end, is this addi- 
tional force to be embodied and sent forth into a 
conquered country, at a moment when the advices 
from Mexico lead us to believe that peace may be 
had upon terms of our own dictation; when com- 
missioners from the yet remnant of a Government 
at Queretaro, existing only by the forbearance of 
the commanding general, have sought your am- 
bassador, and found, unfortunately, his powers 
withdrawn; when, to avert utter subjugation, it is 
confidently said that Mexico invites you to other 
negotiations leading to a treaty, if not of amity, of 
peace, and desires to rescue her national existence 
from ruin? Why is it necessary to increase our 
military foree? Why send more men to enforce 
greater humiliation ? 

From the able report of the Secretary of War, 
(and, sir, | take great pleasure in subscribing to 
its ability,) it appears that we have now in the 
army 43,536 men; of whom there are— 
ROMUIAIS s o's cc cesses Coes sede cnccccccs coeeseen cece 21509 
VOlmRteerss oi ccce cweccces Reed wabelccatey | eaees. MEO 
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With Scott, at Tampico, Vera Cruz, and Mexico... 32,156 
With Taylor, (now Wool,) on the Rio Grande..... 6,727 
In Santa Fé, and on Oregon and Santa Fé route.... 3,504 
[ft COMRIOEMIA  . ccccccecveveves cece 


Fe Meebo oisieks ¢ voy eke Vastt eh es aseetieeeses Bowe 
Add Michigan and other volunteers..........+.0++. 2,000 


To this should be added the whole naval force 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and the whole force in the 
Pacific. These forces have been as efficient in 
their own sphere of action as any portion of our 
force engaged in the brilliant and gallant exploits 
redounding to the honor of their country. . 

May we not fairly add, as the actual efficient 
naval force, 4,464 men? and if so, we have at pres- 
ent a force in and around Mexico amountng 10 
the aggregate to 50,000 men. In addition to this, 
the existing laws authorize the recruiting and im- 
bodying of 8,000 men for the regular army ; and 
the President has authority to accept 12,000 vol- 
unteers. All this, making 20,000, added to the 
preceding estimate of 50,000, gives the present 
force, as authorized by law, at 70,000 men. Pass 
this bill, and the bill for twenty regiments of vol- 
unteers,and you cannot have less than 95,000 men 
engaged.in seeking indemnity and security from 


says ‘ Holland is annexed to France.” One step |) Mexico, already prostrate before you. 
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These things being so, the first question to my 
mind is, why and for what are these additional 
forces wanted? And, secondly, where are we to 
ret the ways and means to maintain them? It 
was said by the honorable Senator from Kentucky 
some days since, that eur forces had cost the 
country, for the last year, $1,000 per man. On 
the other hand, it is stated by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Michigan at $279,000 for a regiment, 
only, however, for pay, rations, and clothing, 
without allowance for excess of expenditure ina 
foreign country. I have examined the subject, 
and will submit the calculations that I have made. 
How many men have been in the field, on an aver- 
ave, for the past year? Not over 30,000. 


Say Scott, On all is Lin@s........eee eee. Seiwa 18,000 
AVION. 3.050400 ee oe neh es cadeinaleeaaie 8,L0) 
Santa Fé, KC... sevecsceveces re eee 4,000 





39,000 

Expenses last year, (besides outstanding claims,) $53,000,00 
Deduct $28,000,000 for ordinary expeuses, in- 
cluding army and navy er peace establish- 

MENTS «oe ceccees eseccese 00:8 98:0 cocccccsese 23,000,050 





sndewdecécsneeecc Meeoe000 
Which averages $1,000 per man, besides bounty, 
nensions, and so forth. Now, sir, add to the army 
the ten regiments now proposed by this bill, and 
the bill for volunteers, and you have 95,000 men 
in the field; and these proposed measures cannot 
but enhance your expenditures, twenty million 
dollars. 


Scott had at Vera Cruz, 29th March................ 13.000 


And you have......... 


He marched 8th April to Cerro Gordo with.......... 11.000 
Discharged Nis VOIRNEETS. 0.20000 cccecccevescceccce GelQ0 


Went to Jalapa with.......°°**.. Seid wesc: Sguee 


Thence to Perote, leaving garrisons at Jalapa and 


Perote of...... ees 2,000 


Cee eee ee ee eeee 


And entered Puebla with.......... 


Here he waited until August 7, for reinforce- 
ments; and, according to the Secretary’s report, 
received there about 5,000 men under the com- 
mand of General Pierce. Leaving a gartison in 
Puebla of 500, besides the force withdrawn from 
Jalapa, he commenced his victorious march to 
Mexico with 10,000—took it, established and 
maintained himself. Of these 10,000, at least 2,000 
were killed, wounded, or disabled, leaving 8,0U0, 
of which only 6,000 entered the city, and dis- 
persed the whole Mexican army. 

In Tampico and Vera Cruz there are probably now. .. 2.000 
AtJalapa, Perote, and Puebla. ........ e000 ceccce sees D000 

7,000 
Which being deducted from Scott’s whole force of 
32,156, gives him in Mexico and the country im- 
mediately about it, no less than 25,156. At the 
last accounts, General Scott was arranging an ex- 
pedition from this foree—wholly unnecessary for 
holding Mexico and its suburbs—to Potosi and 
the mining districts of Zacatecas; and, as yet, 
wisely leaves Queretaro untouched, for there only 
can be found the remnant of Mexican authority. 
Probably before this bill can become a law—in- 
deed long before this force can reach the Mexican 
territory, these mining districts, the wealth of 


THE CONGR 


which the diffidence of the Senator from Michigan | 
could not allow him to name—this Eldorado, 


which for centuries has been the envy and the ruin 
of grasping and unprincipled ambition, will have 
yielded to our forces, having nothing to resist 
them, and thus Mexico—its mines and its wealth 
—its pride and prowess—its altars and its holy 
emblems of faith—its power, and even its national 
existence, are at the foot and the mercy of a con- 


guering and triumphant foe. More than we should |, 


desire is ours—and why want more men? 
Now, let us glance at the financial aspect of the 
case. We have had in general estimates the 


amount supposed to be necessary for the incoming | 
year. These estimates are predicated upon the | 


present force now in the field, and are independent 
of the troops proposed to be raised by this and the 
volunteer bill. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury 
asks for a duty on tea and coffee, to support the 


troops and honor of the country. This is sound | 


doctrine. Let the Administration propose a direct 


tax, and prevent the incurring of a debt of more 
than a hundred millions. ; 
Sir, L have examined some estimates from the 


reasury Department on the state of our finances, | 
and the means at our command for carrying on the | 


war, 





3y the report of the Secretary, it appears that 
you received up to June 30, 1847— 


From customs 
From laud 





MO POC Binet 36d ERE ip dicate 26,346 759 


Last six mouths of tariff of 1842, and first six 
moaths of taruf of 1316 : 


July 1, 1846, there was in the treasury......... 9,125,499 
Whole resources, except loan and treasury notes, $35,473,228 
Expenditures during same fiscal year.......... SY ASL AT 
Expenses over receipts, not including loans or 

treasury notes..... alee te Ralareccmter ha eaega tener eee tee 
Add $9,126,439 in the treasury, makes.......... 33,104,088 


The $9,126,489 in treasury is absorbed and lost, 
and a deficiency of $23,997,949 is supplied by loan, 
and is a debt on interest for the country to pay. 

The estimated receipts into the treasury for the 
year ending June, 1848, are— , 

From customs (three last quarters estimated)... $31,009,900 
UII a Gaia OL ass ca keane a6edee eee 3.50 1.000 
POON. cic dx udcnednaeves ie eees exe at 100.000 
“$4,900,000 

I propose to reduce for over estimate— 


CAO a icicle cep leedicecesae scenes POROO 
Oe ee ree awe aie 1,000,000 
DRRBECHBROOER. sin ces csceecese ses ... 000 000 


——_— — 85,509,000 





2Y,PUU v0 
If the revenue is more, the worse for the country 
producing such excessive importations. 
Expenditures for year ending June 30, 1848: 
By estimate made December, 1846, as per report, 845,78! ,784 | 
Adi to this the additional appropriation already 
asked for by the Secretary, (vide letter Novem- 
WOE Dh, FT) v60c c0ci case seen cwtedve mirenkewe 13,932,735 
So9,7id,oly 
Already asked additional for Quartermaster’s 


Departinent........+00 pweeveneseneneeseten . 4.009.000 


$05,714,519 


Leaving an excess of expenditures over receipts 


for the year ending June 30, 1848............ S34, 114,519 
Add to this the deficiency of the preceding year 23.977.949 
War debt, June 30, 1248...... ce sececc cece cece G0U,002,450 


Besides the $9,126,439 in treasury, July 1, 1346; 
and the residue is, or must be, supplied by loans. 

These estimates all undeniably prove that large 
amounts of money are immediately needed, and 
that large loans will be required to furnish the 
means indispensably necessary to the public credit. 
Sir, 1 am opposed to the creation of a national 
debt. If we will incur responsibilities in a war of 
conquest, we should boldly meet the emergency, 
by imposing such taxes as will ensure full faith in 
the plighted honor of the nation. 

In the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
I find, amidst its heresies and speculations upon 
| free trade, one paragraph, sound and incontrovert- 
ible, proposing taxation as the true basis of na- 
tional faith. I will read it. L can admire ‘a rich 
jewel” even ‘tin an Ethiop’s ear.”? I commend it 
to the consideration of Senators, for its true and 
just views of our duties: 

“Ttis asound rule, when contracting a public debt, to 
provide, at the time, such revenue as will be adequate for 
the prompt payment of the interest, and the gradual but cer- 
tain extinguishment of the principal of the debt. So long 
as this rule is pursued, there is no danger of any alarming 
accumulation of public debt, nor any apprehension that the 
public credit will be impaired or embarrassed. ‘To refuse 
the tax at this time, would be to accumulate a large debt, 
with an augmenting amount of interest, and with no certain 
| means provided for the liquidation of such engagements. 
The credit of nations is best maintained when, for all their 
| obligations, adequate provision is made at the time ; and there 
_ is danger that increasing debts, without any additional reve- 

nue, might expose our finances to great hazard.” 


With one short extract, sir, from the report of 
General Hamilton, I will trouble the Senate. He 
speaks of ‘ incorporating as a fundamental maxim 
‘in the system of public credit of the United 
| “States, that the creation of debt should always be 

‘accompanied with the means of extinguishment, 
‘ which is the true secret for rendering public credit | 
immortal.” 

Sir, | commend this doctrine to the attention of 
the Administration, and recommend imposing suf- 
ficient taxes, rather than depend, at this emer- 

_ gency, upon loans. 

During the past fiseal year, the products of the 

country have borne high and unexampled prices. | 
| A general prosperity pervaded our whole business 
and monetary concerns. The cotton crop—l agree, 
sir, the ruling crop of the country—exceeding but 
lite 1,800,000 bales, ruled at prices high and | 
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|and what are its means? 
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new tariff and the sub-treasury had not been felt; 


there were short crops of breadstuffs in continental 
Europe—a fumine in [reland—and in England the 
product falling far below the general average, cre- 
ated an extraordinary demand for the surplus of 
the rich harvests of our country, and elevated 
prices toan unexpected height. Cotton advanced 
to points ranging from 10 to 14 cents; flour $9; 
corn $1 30. 

Atsuch prices was a portion of the exports of 
the country valued, and at that unusual and ex- 
traordinary valuation the whole exports by custom- 
house returns amount to $158,648,000, and ex- 
ceeded by $26,000,000 the export of any preceding 
year. This amount of export, under a home val- 
uation—and that valuation based upon an excited 
and inflated market—is not the true testof the value 
of our exports, nor of our ability te import and 
consume the product of other countries-—:i is alone 
the net proceeds of these exports, such as are real- 
ized and returned to the country, that makes the 
true, ascertained, and certain value. 

Now, sir, L submit, that from this statement of 
exports, as rendered by the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury, there should be deducted—losses by sea, dam- 
age to cargoes on the voyage, re duced receipts of 
sales less than the cast or valuation at home, char- 
ties—the holiest and the best of all exports to suf- 
fering humanity—and losses by bankruptcies, and 
the actual amount realized to the country did not 
CBORD A < weteewciwivivincs eure etry 


Imports for fiscal year, ending June, 
RE ew wdtep a eo seise wea aude ad oe $146,545, 638 
94 GOD O00 


In foreign 200dS. ...ccccecccscces 122,549,658 


Upon this estimate, the excess of imports over 
the net proceeds of exports has created a balance 
AZAINS US Of 2 oc cecccccccrccccce se o0GO,040,638 

In addition, in consequence of the extreme mon- 
etary pressuredn England, stocks have been return- 


| ed, and sold toan amount estimated at $10,000,000 


6,545,638 
Leaves an actual bajance of exchange $16,545,638 


Which added to imports over exports 


The import of specie was a safe one for the coun- 
try, although yielding no revenue; and about 80 
per cent. of it has gone, and is rapidly gomyg, to 
restore the balance of trade, and equalize exchanges. 
A year since, or thereabouts, exchange on England 
was four per cent.—or something like six per cent. 
below par. Now it is at a premium of eleven per 
cent.—all of one and a half per cent. above par; 
and the exports in specie are kept back only be- 
cause foreign gold cannot be had; and the shipper 
sustains a loss of one per cent. on the shipment of 
American gold. The greatest distress prevails in 
all the great marts of business and commercial 
cities of the country. Money is worth one anda 
half per cent. per month in eastern markets. ‘The 
banks are prudently contracting their loans and 
curtailing their issues to reach a point of safety. 
The circulating medium of the country is dimin- 
ishing—sales are limited—manufactures and in- 
dustrial pursuits checked, if not paralyzed—and 
specie is rapidly going out to Mexico and to Eu- 
rope. That specie, which is alone the measure of 
all values and the basis of all exchanges, whether 
foreign or domestic, must, and will be applied to 
pay present and future balances of trade. And, 
amidst this, sir, where is the national treasury, 
Exhausted by the ex- 
penses of the war—drained almost to exhaustion, 
it is asking Congress for relief. I will read a short 
extract from a mercantile journal: 

“A few sales of sterling bills show that no material 
change has yet been produced in the pecuniary rel:tions of 
the United States and Great Britain. Specie continues to 
be shipped in a moderate way, and for a few days past not 
much has come in from any quarter. ‘Te subhtreasury has, 
however, been drained into the banks, u itil it has but about 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars on hand, and is 
constantly paying large drafts, while the receipts are small, 
as alinost all the duties are paid in treasury notes. At tiie 
rate the box,deemed and taken to be a treasury, will soon 
be in such a condition that it will be convenient to scrape 
the bottem. The banks have some six millions of coin, 
chiefly American old, which is worth less than sovereigns 
to ship for England by one per cent. The Government, in 
conformity to the doctrines of the sub-treasury, has kept the 
mint hard at work in coining, at a damage of one per cent. 
beyond the labor of coining. The banks and merchants are 
looking with increased interest to the expenditures of the 
Government. The state of the country is such, that if the 
Mexican war is to keep up its large drains, prudent men 
will preserve the contracted position which they have been 
gaining for two or three months past. These facts in the 
city will be likely to reach the country in low prices for 


U exorbitantly remunerating. The influence of the |) produce, so compelling a present payment of the expenses 
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of the war by the very process of making a debt upon pos- 
terity.”’—Journal of Commerce. 

In this state of the monetary concerns of the 
country generally,and more especially of the treas- 
ury itself, | ask if it is not madness to impose upon 
it such heavy additional charges as thirty regi- 
ments of troops, or even as the ten regiments pro- 
posed by the bill under discussion, must inevitably 
do; and those troops not needed for any purpose, 
except for the entire conquest of Mexico, and 
hardly for that. 

{ see nothing, Mr. President, in the financial 
prospects of the country, for the coming year, to 
improve our condition; nor in the Secretary *s esti- 
mates, which must necessarily be hypothetical, 
which gives me any assurance of improvement, 
or essentin! relief. The Secretary ’s conjectural 
estimates for the year ending June, 1849, are— 

ee ne AEN on oo ds cae leuus $22,000,000 

3.00 0.000 


Lands 


5,000,000 


, 1.000. 00 


lounty ‘ands in market will reduce... 


4.000.000 


The average duties upon imports, including free 


goods, are about 19 per cent. upon gross import- 
ations, making it necessary, in order to realize 
32,000,000 from the customs at the present rates 
of duty, tounportto no less a sum than §170,000- 
O00 in that year. Llow vain is the expectation of 
such an import, and how utterly ruimous to the 
country, if the views of the Secretary should be 
vealized. T will venture the prophe ey that your 
exports for that year cannot exceed $120,000,000. 

And, Lask, how 1s the balance to be paid ? The 
basiness relations of the country can bear no fur- 
ther exhaustion, And no such import will be made, 
nor will any such amount be received from cus- 
toms, Let prudent statesmen consider whether 
this is a time to plunge into unnecessary extrava- 
gance; or rather, should not our honest efforts be 
for peace? Let this drain of excessive expenditure 
cease, and a just and honorable conclusion of the 
war restore the country to its right and proper 
position. Stocks are below par; treasury notes 
aie at 983, and that only because they are receiv- 
able for duties, and made equal to specie. 

Now, sir, the Secretary asks for a loan for 
&18 500,000, since, however, reduced to $12,000,- 
O00; and already has he increased his wants ‘to 
the Committee of Ways and Means, $3,700,000, 
making $16,000,000. Add four millions revenue 
ess than his estimate, and it makes twenty mil- 
ions. Sir, he will want $24,000,000. Pass this 
bill, and the volunteer bill, and he cannot require 
less than $40,000,000. 


With what prospect of success can he go into 


} 
i 
] 
i 


the money market for sucha loan, or any consid- 
erable portion of it, in the present financial and 
commercial condition of the country? Such a loan 
if re quired could not be obtained at over ninety for 
the one hundred dollars, and I fear could not be 
gotatthat, for much of the money is wanted out 
of the country—in Mexico. The existing means 
will allow no such abstraction from the commercial 
and business wants ofthe country, 

If aloan of twenty millions can be realized by 
your law, it must be paid into the treasury in s pecie; 
and that specie, ora large part of it, will either go 
to Mexico or to England in payment for English 
funds furnished by bankers there in support of our 
armies. All this willincrease our commercial em- 
barrassments now at a fearful point, and render 
sales of produce and mercantile engagements of an 
extremely limited character. 

Sir, the merchants of the country are but the 
distributing agents of the great producers of the 
world, and this commercial embarrassment, now 
experienced by them, will next be felt seriously 
and with greater effect by our own producing and 
agricultural communities. The want of means to 
advance and transmit the produce from the interior 
to the market must cause a severe decline in prices, 
and the South and the West producing the great 
staples of the country, will find, in the reduction 
of prices, their share of the great financial crisis, 
caused by supporting a foreign war, and abstract- 
ing for that war the means ne cessary for the profit- 
able exchanges of their products. I have heard 
prices named to which cotton and breadstuffs must 
go, fearfully alarming, and the aggregate reduc- 
tion estimated at two hundred millions. Nothing 
can avert this but an extraordinary demand for 
breadstufls beyond any calculations that the wants 
of Europe would seem to indicate. 


Next, sir, in the course of inflictions, the labor 
of the country will experience its saddening influ- 
ence. Its profitable employment will be checked 
or suspended, and then the blow will be felt most 
severely; because the daily necessities of that class 
renders it less able to avert the force. 

The contraction of the ordinary circulating me- 
dium of the country is another consequence of this 
abstraction of specie. For every dollar in specie, 
sound specie-paying banks are safely allowed to 
put into circulation four dollars in bills, and these 
bills employed in the daily uses and payments of 
the community will be withdrawn in that ratio 
from circulation. A loan of twenty millions of 
dollars, either in funded stock or treasury notes, 
cannot but contract the sound circulating medium 
sixty millions of dollars, the specie upon which 
that calculation is based, having thus been with- 
drawn for the support of our armies in Mexico. 
With such a contraction of the currency, it is pain- 
ful to think to what point of depression prices 
would go, and the consequent general and individ- 
ual distress we shall be called upon to endure. In 
a war of defence, the treasury of the country, like 
its blood, would be poured out like water. Ina 
war of conquest, even for indemnity and security, 
no such feeling would prevail. If, then, the men 
are not needed, as I have shown, for any object 
short of the entire subjugation and conquest of 
Vexico—and the means are not to be obtained 
unless at great sacrifice and utter commercial dis- 
tress—I ask why pass this bill, or press ittoa 
hasty and immediate decision? ‘These additional 
troops, if sent into Mexico, can only be employed 
in extending conquest over the entire Republic. 


Drive the Government to disband itself, and with | 


whom will you makea peace? ‘To whom can you 
restore the whole or any part of Mexico? To 
whom is her nationality to be intrusted? and by 
whom is it to be maintained? ‘Take it, and you 
must keep it. ‘ How will you escape it!” 


the table was put, and decided in the nee, 
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ive: 


Yeas 96, nays 100. P 
The question was now put on the motion to re. 


_ consider, and decided in the affirmative: Yeas ]99 


nays 98. 

The vote by which it was resolved to terminate 
the debate having thus been reconsidered, the 
question recurred on agreeing to the resolution, 

Mr. HOLMES, of New York, moved to lay jt 
on the table; which motion was carried: Yeas 1()5 
nays 95. P 

So the resolution was laid on the table. 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Delaware, moved that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of taking up the joint resolution to 
pay James Crutchett for lighting the Capitol and 


| Capitol grounds. 


The SPEAKER said it could only be done by 
the unanimous consent of the House. , 


Mr. HOUSTON said he felt persuaded no ob. 


jection would be made if he were allowed to state 


the reasons why this bill ought to pass without 
delay. 


But objection being made, the motion could not 


| be received 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 


| lowing Executive communications, viz: 


A message from the President of the United 
States, transmittang the annual report of the In- 
spectors of the Penitentiary for the District of 
Columbia. 

A communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a communication from the 
Superintendent of the Lighthouse Establishment 
in relation to proceedings under the act of the 3d of 
March last, authorizing the erection of certain 


|| lighthouses, and for other purposes. 


In the distracted condition of Mexico, witha | 
population mixed and incongruous; groaning under || 


the despotism of military power, and changing her 


rulers only to exchange one degradation for anoth- | 


er; with no fixed principles of government—a de- 
graded population, far inferior to the Aztec race in 
civility and personage, accustomed only to obey— 
their condition cannot, perhaps, but be improved. 
Sut to incorporate such a disjointed and degraded 
mass into even a limited participation of our social 
and political rights, would be fatally destructive to 
the institutions of our country. There is a moral 


tagious—a leprosy that will destroy— 
** Like a mildewed ear, twill blight its wholesome brother.?” 


This stupendous scheme of subjugation, seques- | 
tration, and annexation, cannot but shock the pub- | 
lic sense of the country, and cause reflecting men | 


to estimate the dangers before them. The leprous 
distilment will infuse itself into the system only to 
poison and destroy. 

Tt cannot and it will not come to good.” 


In God’s name, let the danger be avoided before 
itis too late. Our own dissensions are sufficient 
to distract the harmony of the country and try our 
institutions to their utmost tension. 

Stop this unholy lust for conquest. No longer 
endanger the blessings of freedom so signally our 
own. Let discord be driven from amongst us, and 
the bright example of our institutions, restored to 
their purity, continue to shine forth for the imita- 
tion and emulation of all mankind. 

Mr. DIX obtained the floor, and the Senate then 
went into executive session; after which, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
W epnespay, January 26, 1848. 








The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 


The SPEAKER announced as the business first 
in order, the motion of Mr. Donne x to reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution terminating all 
debate in Committee of the Whole on the Presi- 
dent’s message this day at two o’clock was 
adopted. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, moved to lay the motion 
to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. BOYD moved a call of the House, which 


| motion was decided in the negative: Yeas 71, nays 
| 118. 


A communication from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report of the Commissioner of I»- 
dian Affairs, with a statement of persons employed 
in the Ind'an Department during the year 1847. 

A communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the annual report of the 
officer charged with the superintendence of the 
revenue marine service. 

A communication from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a statement of contracts made under 
the authority of that department during the year 


| 1847. 


| navy pension laws, an 


A communication from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting the names of the clerks and other 


) er || persons employed in the several bureaus of that 
pestilence attached to such a people which is con- || : 


department during the year 1847. 

A communication from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting, in compliance with the resolution of 
the House of the 17th instant, copies of reports 
of such military commanders serving in the army 
in Mexico as have been received since the trans- 
mission of his annual report to Congress. 

A communication from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report showing the names 
of persons who have applied for relief under the 

Palnes claims have been 


| rejected, and the reasons of the rejection of the 


same. 
A communication from the Postmaster. General, 


| transmitting, pursuant to the resolution of the 


| House of the 17th instant, a report of such meas- 


ures as are rendered necessary by the present stale 


_ of our foreign mail service. 


A communication from the Postmaster General 


| transmitting a list of clerks and other persons 


employed in that department during the year end- 
ing December 31, 1847, with a statement that their 
services are necessary in that department, and 
that they have been usefully employed during the 
year aforesaid. 

A communication from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting, in obedience to a resolution of the 
House, a copy of a letter from that department to 
the postmaster at Mobile, in relation to the postags 
to be charged on the steamboats not in the employ 
of the Government. 


SENATE BILLS. 

The following bills from the Senate were taken 
up, read, and appropriately referred : 

An act to make attachments which are made 
under process issuing from the courts of the Uni- 
ted States conform to the laws regulating such at 
tachments in the courts of the States. : 

An act to provide additional quarters near New 


The question to lay the motion to reconsider on || Orleans for United States soldiers and volunteers 
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returned from or going to the seat of war in Mex- 
ico. es 

The joint resolution of the Senate authorizing 
the erection on the public grounds in the city of 
Washington of a monument to George Washing- 
ton, was taken up, read three times, passed, and 
returned to the Senate. 

An act exempting vessels employed by the 
American Colonization Soctety in transporting 
colored emigrants from the United States to the 
eoast of Africa, from the provisions of the acts of 
the 22d of February, 1847, regulating the carriage 
of passengers in merchant vessels, was then taken 
ip. 

Mr. SIMS meved that the bill be committed to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. GRINNELL, from that committee, ex- 
nressed his earnest hope that the bill might not be 
committed, but might receive its third reading, and 
be pat immediately on its passage. Its provisions 


had been examined by a number of gentlemen on | 
both sides of the House, who united in approving | 


them. It was impertant it should pass without 
delay, as there was a vessel now at Baltimore 
waiting to take out a company of emigrants, but 
whose sailing must be delayed, should the bill be 
sent to acommittee, where it might not be reached 
for along while. He hoped the gentleman from 


South Carolina would consent to withdraw his | 


motion to commit. 


Mr. SIMS, however, insisted on his motion; | 
and the question was taken upon it and decided in | 


the negative. 
The bill was thereupon read a third time and 
passed. 


REFERENCE OF PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


On motion of Mr. ROOT, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Josern 
R. Incensoui, of Pennsylvania, in the chair,) on 
the President’s annual message and the resolutions 
referring the same to the appropriate committees. 

Mr. PALFREY, of Massachusetts, was entitled 
to the floor, having moved last evening for the 
rising of the committee, and now rose in his place 
and addressed the committee during the hour 
allowed him under the rule. 


He commenced by observing that, on the 22d of 


December last, (a day consecrated to all time by the 
admission that the subject of slavery was a legiti- 


for the admission into this Union of a foreign na- 
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speech in the National Intelligencer the morning 
following, and he had come to the House with the 
intention of making some comments upon it; but 
immediately after the reading of the Journal, the 
death of a member had been announced, and the 
House adjourned. It had not again gone into 
Committee of the Whole for several days. Two 
weeks had since then been occupied in committee 
in discussions on the Mexican war, on the Execu- 
tive views on the subject of internal improvement, 
and some other matters, until the impression origin- 
ally made by the sneech of the honorable gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Cuiweman] had in 
a considerable decree faded from the minds of the 
members of the House. Butit had at length been 
revived again by the recent remarks of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. Tuck] and the 
gentleman from Maryland, [Mr.MecLane.] Mr. 
P. had endeavored yesterday to obtain the floor to 
address the committee, but had been unsuccessful. 
He understood the gentleman from Maryland 
{Mr. McLane] to say, that he regarded the sub- 


ject of slavery as one not suitable for discussion in 


this House. Mr. P. was not of the same Opinion, 
But if a question was to be raised on that point, he 
would ask that gentleman to remember that at the 
beginning of the session of the thirtieth Congress, 
on the first day of the session, a set speech was 
addressed to that body, in which the political as- 


| pects of the subject of slavery were brought for- 


tion, for the purpose of the support and extension || 


of slavery,) a gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Curneman] had addressed a Committee of the 
Whole House on a subject which he denominated 


And he would do the gentleman the justice to say 
that he had treated the subject with great courtesy, 
moderation, calmness, cool dignity; and he thank- 
ed him for it. 


ward by a gentleman from the South—a gentleman 
representing the State of South Carolina, and he 
presumed, therefore, representing a slaveholding 
constituency. The gauntlet was then thrown 
down in a manner, he admitted, the most court- 
eous and chivalric, but thrown down from that 
quarter. It was not those, be it remembered, who 
agreed in sentiment with Mr. P., who had intro- 
duced the subject of slavery into the thirtieth Con- 
gress ; it came in from the South. 

He had said that he did not agree with the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. McLane] in the sen- 
timent that slavery was not a proper subject for 
discussion in that hall. He held that the slavery 
question was the political question of the day—a 

uestion which underlay every other, and had 
dene so for the greatest part of a century, and 
which must ultimately determine the fate of all 
the others. It was nothing to him, that, as the 


‘jezentleman said, the free States had a large major- 
mate subject for discussion in that House, and at | 
the same time desecrated to all time by the adop- | 
tion of measures in the other end of the Capitol | 


ity on this floor. [Mr. P. here quoted the speech, 
in which it was stated that there existed in the 
House a majority of fifty votes on the side of the 
non-slaveholding States.| ‘This was true, notwith- 
standing those provisions of the Constitution which 


| gave an amount of power to the slave States which 


Mr. P. should not be surprised if | 


from that day the subject should have assumed | 
new associations, and that it should be esteemed | 


the commencement of a new era in the discussion || 


of the slavery question, and in the entire history 
of American liberty. He accepted the omen. He 
trusted the time was now gone by when so great 
and all-important a question should 


be staved off, | 


and, as if by general consent, put out of the na- | 


tional councils. He hailed wit 
auspicious indication. 
Southern Review an article written in an excellent 


pleasure another | 
He had lately read in a 


01 || nor ever intended to convey. 
“the political aspect of the slavery question.”? | 


the framers of that instrument never anticipated 
It was true, not- 
withstanding certain important facts, such as these: 
That fourteen slave States (being all but Virginia) 
contained an aggregate population equal to the 
united population of the free States of Ohio and 
New York; yet, while those two free States had 
a representation of four members at the other end 
of the Capitol, those fourteen slave States had 
twenty-eight members. So in the House of Rep- 
resentatives: while Ohio and New York had fifty- 


| five votes, the same amount of population in the 


tone and with much ability, the style and general | 


tone of which was as good as its arguments were 
weak, 
posed plan to establish within this District a news- 
paper, the object of which should be the defence 


He had heard some time since of a pro- | 


and maintenance of the slave institution; but he had | 


learned with high satisfaction that since then anoth- 
er paper had not only been proposed, but had been 
successfully established, and was now in full opera- 
tion, conducted with great ability, and enjoying a 
wide and daily extending circulation, with a design 
directly the reverse. 


On the day he had referred to, in the outset the || 


Committee of the Whole had risen as soon as the 
gentleman from North Carolina concluded his 
speech. Mr. P. regretted that he had not enjoyed 
an opportunity of hearing the ‘vhole of that gen- 
tleman’s speech, some private business having ac- 
cidentally called him out of the Hall; but he saw 
what he presumed to be a correct report of the 


| was nevertheless true that the free States had in 
The gentle- 


fourteen slave States had seventy-six votes—the 
difference of twenty-one votes being the represent- 
ation of the slave interest. When we came to the 
electoral college, the relative vote stood one hun- 


dred and four against fifty-nine—the free States | 


having but little more than half. Yet, notwith- 
standing these effects of slave representation, it 


that hail a preponderance of votes. 


| man, in stating this, had stated what was true; 
| but he had not stated the whole truth: he had not 


done so, because it did not belong to his argument; 


|| of course he intentionally disguised nothing. But 


| Mr. P. said that this, which the gentlemen had 
| stated, was not the whole disparity. The differ- 


ence was not between a few gentlemen acting as 


and some three hundred thousand white slave- 


| holding people of this Union—between fourteen 
| thousand of thousands on the one side, and three 


hundred thousand on the other. There were about 
three milligns of voters in this country, of whom 


about a hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand | 


were themselves slaveholders—being twenty or 
thirty to one of the whole voters of this Union. 


| as a slave. 
|| his side, his infant from the cradle; and should he 
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3Jesides all this, did that gentleman need to be 
told by Mr. P. of the great power arising from the 
concentrated energy of a mass of men held and 
bound together by the conviction of a great com- 
mon interest which was vital to them all? A 
power which enabled them, however few, to bribe, 
to retain, and to intimidate the leaders of the inert 
masses? That gentleman had not now to learn 
the extensive commotion and excitement which 
had been produced some years since throughout 
this country on the subject of Free Masonry, be- 
cause the apprehension got abroad that these secret 
societies, spread like a connected net-work over the 
entire land, were everywhere united by a secret 
purpose inimical and dangerous to the security and 
happiness of the rest of the community. But what 
was the union or the dreaded efticiency of the Free 
Masons when compared with the high intelligence 
and the over-mastering sense of a common interest 
which held together all slaveholders ? 

But why speculate about these things? Look at 
facts. And first look at the patronage of this Gov- 
ernment as dispensed in different divisions of thi 
country. Mr. P. had in his hand a little memo 
randum, for the exact accuracy of which he would 
not youch, but which he was fully assured was 
not far from the truth. It showed that while the 
white non-slaveholders were to the siaveholders 
as fifty to one, the public offices of the Union had 
been shared in the following ratio: 

The Presidency, at the close of Mr. Polk’s 
term, will have been in Northern hands for 12 and 
Southern hands for nearly 50 years. Of 27 Su- 
premeCourt Judges, appointed since 1789, 1] were 
from the North and 17 from the South; Attorney 
Generals, 5 from the North and 14 from the South, 
10 Speakers of the House of Representatives from 
the North, 21 from the South; 16 Presidents of the 
Senate pro tem. from the North to 61 from the 
South; and 54 Northern to 80 Southern foreign 
Ministers. So of Chief Justices, Cabinet, naval, 
and military officers throughout. 

3ut what then? If the value of these offices lay 
simply in the honor and the emolument atinehed 
to them, they would not quarrel about them; let 
them go; they were industrious and frugal, and 
they could do without the emolument; and as to 
honor, they could seek it elsewhere, as they were 
accustomed to do, in the pursuits of literature and 
science, in the fields of discovery, and in great pub- 
lic enterprises. They were used to this. Then 
let the honor of office go along with the emolument. 
But the real importance of this relative apportion- 
ment of office lay in this: that it marked the rela- 
tive apportionment of power, in the direction and 
control of public measures connected with the fame 
and the welfare of the nation. That, and that only, 
was the reason why they adverted to the subject 
at all, 

One of the first acts of the Federal Government 
(an act passed within five years after the adoption 
of the new Constitution) was the heinous act—for 
he could designate it by no milder term—was the 
heinous act of the of February, 1793—an act 

















_which placed the liberty of every free man at the 


mercy of every miserable petty magistrate in the 
country whom a kidnapper could bribe to do his 
| dirty work. Let the kidnapper come before one 
of these subalterns of the law, the very lowest on 
all the roll, and present before him a man whom he 
calls a slave, and let him but convince him, by any 
| means, no matter of what sort, that the man ts 
what he represents him to be, and the warrant of 
that petty justice shall be good against all the world 
for his detention and deportation. Such a law in- 
sulted, if it did not endanger, the liberty of every 
white man in the land. The Governor of the State 


| of New York would be as liable to such warrant 


as the most friendless negro. The law made no 
distinction between the two. And why did it not 
endanger him? His only security was in the force 
that might rescue him, or in the fear of that force. 
The Constitution of the United States secured to 


| Mr. P., if he should be sued for twenty dollars, a 
members of the national councils; it was between || 
fifteen millions of white non-slaveholding people | 


trial by jury; but if a man claimed his personal lib- 
erty, he had no jury to protect him. Let but his 


|| kidnapper procure a magistrate’s warrant, and he 


might be dragged to the auction-block, and sold 
The man might take his wife from 


| resist, the law armed the ravisher with the whole 
power of the country to strike him down. 


| But he would look at this subject a little further, 
\) though the clock warned him that he must pass 
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rapidly on. Let gentlemen remember the Creek 
and Cherokee disturbances. One cause, and a 
principal one, of that entre trouble, was, that 
these tribes were accused of giving a refuge to 
runaway slaves. Irom just the same cause sprang 
the fatal Seminole war, which, according to a 
high authority, cost the country twenty millions of 
dollars. 

But let him look at a much greater subject: 
those great rights of the Saxon race, the right of 
petition, the right of speer h, and of the press. For 
many a year, in that House, the petitions of a free 
people were brought to the foot of the Spe aker’s 
chair, and there spurned beneath the table. And 
even now, how were they trented? Given to a 
committee, with the understanding, as well known 


and as recularly acted on asif it were one of the 
rules of the House, that that committee were to 
bury them, never to be heard of more. The same 
thing might virtually be said of the hberty of 
speech and the freedom of the press: what were 
they all good for on the ereat question of theage? 
What safety was there for life or limb, if a man 
should dare to speak or to write on that greatest 
of questions—a question which ought to interest all 
men more than any other connected with our so- 
cial condition—the question of slavery ? What was 
the liberty of American citizens in some parts of 
this Republic? ‘The constitution of Massachu- 
setts was established in 1780, and by it black men 
were made ciuzens of the State. Emancipation, 
there, was the fruit of no legislative act. A poor 
black fellow had sued a white man in 1783 for an 
assault and battery, and the defence set up had 
been that the black man was the white man’s slave. 
The counsel of the defendant insisted on the faet 
that no law had been passed in Massachusetts 
emancipating slaves within the State, and this fact 
was admitted: but twas ureed that the Bill of 
Ruehts declared that all men were born free and 
equal, and had a right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, and therefore, no one citizen 
was the slave of another. And the court held the 
plea to be valid, the argument sound, and the mas- 
ter was fined, and otherwise punished. 

The constitation of Massachusetts in 1780 made 
colored men citizens of Massachusetts. The Con- 
stitution of the United States, adopted in 1789, 
declared that every citizen of the United States was 
entitled to equal protection in all the States; and 
vet citizens of Massachusetts, under the broad zgis 
of the State’s protection, if they went into another 
State, might, by the laws of that State, be scourged, 
imprisoned, and sold into slavery. Yes, a man 
mieht thus be used who had as much right to tread 
the soil as the proudest native who traced his lin- 
eace from the best blood of the State. 

The State from which he came had sent one of 
its most venerable citizens, pure, grave, dignified, 
intelligent, learned, and had deputed him to go to 
South Carolina and look into this matter, and in- 
quire into the legal question. A judge of the Su- 
preme Court, and one, too, of Carolina’s own hon- 
ored sons, had declared it was not law. They sent 
a highly respected and revered citizen of Massa- 
chusetts to go to South Carolina, and in a peace- 
ful amicable manner to try the question in a court 
of law, and have it put atrest. But, instead of 
being greeted with southern hospitality and treated 
with southern courtesy, he had been assaulted, 
was not allowed to enter the court, nor even to 
tarry in the city of Charleston, but was driven off 
with ignominy, and the repetition of such an act 
made penal by statute. 

In other times a remedy would have been sought; 
but they could not raise a regiment or equip a ship. 
The State had stripped itself of that right, at the 
mere thought of the exercise of which he shud- 
dered, and the matter had been given up, though 
the time had been when resistance would have 
been made. Nor, on the whole, did Mr. P. know 
that the occurrence was to be regretted. The ex- 
cess of an offence not unfrequently led to its cure. 
He had said to Mr. Hoar, on his return to Bos- 
ton, that he could not regret the sufferings through 
which he had passed, because long observation 
had taught us that the night was blackest just be- 
fore the dawn. There were some evils so extreme 
that they operated in their results to enlighten the 
puldic mind, and in regard to which all toleration 
and tranquillity ceased. The very odiousness of 
the evil attracted the public attention to it, and thus 
provided for its eventual removal. 

Mr. P went on to observe that a recent event 


had brought into more conspicuous regard * the 
political aspect of the slavery question, (he thanked 
the gentleman from Maryland for the phrase—it 
was a most appropriate and accurate one.) Not 
long since this Government had annexed a foreign 
State tothe American Union for the sake of strength- 
ening the interests and cause of slavery within 
our own borders. (He was speaking now, be it 
recollected, only of the politcal aspect of slavery 
—not of its moral or social aspect.) And what 
had been the first result of that act? The repeal 
of the tariff of 1842. Yes, two men, who had no 
more right to pass upon our interests than two 
strangers from Europe or Hindostan, had, by their 
votes in the Senate, created the majority by which 
that repeal was effected; and the next result was 
the war with Mexico. 

Gentlemen distincuished between the occasion 
and the cause of the Mexican war, but nobody 
doubted if annexation had not taken place that we 
should have had no war. Mr. Calhoun. thought 
otherwise; thought he could set fire to a barrel of 
gunpowder and extingrish it when half con- 
sumed! In earrying on this policy—and Heaven 
only knew how much further 1t would go—we had 
already spent a hundred millions of dollars at least 
in what this House had deelared to be an uncon- 
stitutional and unjustifiable war. Never mind the 
money, if it was buried in the deep blue sea 
** deeper than ever plummet sounded,’ if it had 
not been the means of so much misery. Let the 
money go; but it had been the occasion of the 
death by violence of thousands and thousands of 
people who had never done any injary to us; it 
had carried widowhood and orphanage to thou- 
sands of homes of asister republic, to thousands of 
our own homes; it had left a black page upon our 
country’s history for posterity to read—a page of 
sorrow and disgrace. 

Of this institution, bearing such fruits, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina was the apologist, 
and the gentleman from Maryland thought it 
ought to be treated with reverence and respect. 

From this point Mr. P. proceeded to a some- 
what minnte examination of various points made 
by Mr. Ciieman in bis remarks, reading sundry 
passages and commenting upon them. The re- 
mark of Mr. C. that slavery was ‘‘a natural and 
wide-spread institution,’’ he said, bore a strong 
resemblance to the declaration of Rousseau, that 
‘*the savage state of society is the natural and 
blissful state of man.’’ Slavery was ‘ natural”’ 
to man in a certain sense; to a low state of civili- 
zation. It was natural to man to hold slaves as it 
was to drape himself with fig-leaves or bear skins, 
or, as was contended to be natural by a Scotch 
philosopher of the last century, to go on all-fours 
and feed on acorns. But liberty—liberty, justice, 
hamanity, were natural to man just as it was to 


calculate eclipses, to build marble houses to dwell | 


in, to write books of philosophy and poetry, and 
to cultivate the graces of social life. The gentle- 


man said it was a ‘ wide-spread’’ institution, | 
Wide-spread where? In England, France? in the | 


civilized nations of Christendom? or in Guinea, 
md Mozambique? It had lately been abolished in 
Sweden, Holland, Denmark; and now, in civilized 
and christianized nations besides the United States, 


it only remained in Brazil, in the Spanish colonies, | 


Of it in Brazil he knew nothing; but in the Span- 
ish colonies the institution was stripped of the 


most reprehensible features which attached to it in | 


our country. ° 

In reply to the defence of the institution of sla- 
very by Mr. Crutweman, on the ground of the in- 
feriority of the African race, he alluded to notable 


examples of greatness, both individual and nation- | 


al, exhibited by that race in ancient as well as 
modern times. 


| British West India emancipation had been a 


**fuilure,’? and vindicated its success. He also, 


in reply to remarks of Mr. C., with reference to 
the settlement in the northern and western States 
of a large proportion of foreign immigrants, and 
to other facts, argued that the superior greatness 


_and prosperity of the northern in comparison with 


the southern States was to be ascribed to the in- 
fluence of their free institutions. His readings (he 
said) had induced him to believe that it was the 
opinion of the fathers of the Constitution that sla- 
very was to be an ephemeral thing; and he refer- 


red to the writings of Washington to show that he | 


himself expressed a willingness to vote for its ab- 


| party of the South. 


He denied that the experiment of | 
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abolition society in this country (he said) was 

formed within the first year of the existence of the 

Constitution, It sent a memorial to Concress in 
1790, which was signed by Benjamin Frank}in 
who knew some things as well as some men of 
the present day, certainly, about the Constitution 
which he had aided to form. It was also signed 
by Lafayette, the same man who said that the 
good sense of the American people would help 
them to settle amicably all their difficulties, ang 
who had declared that he never would have drawn 
the sword in defence of American independence if 
he had known that the inatitution of slavery was 
to be established under it. 

He took up the classification by Mr. Cuwemay 
of the abolitionists into their several divisions, re. 
marking upon the peculiarities of each, and giving 
his own views and position with reference to the 

; question. 

A gentleman had spoken of the abolitionists in 
the House as ** excrescences’”’ upon the Whig par- 
ty! Six ‘putrid excrescences,”’ which should be 
lopped off. The Whig party, numbering a ma- 
jority of but five in the House, lop off six of the 
number as ** putrid excrescences!”’ [A laugh.] It 
would hardly leave a very good working majority, 

|The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means would not tell them it was very good finan- 
ciering. [Renewed laughter.] It would be very 
| much like that of the British soldier— 
A soldier T am, and live on my pay; 
I spend half a crown out of sixpenee a day.”? 

Mr. HENLEY having obtained the floor, he 
commenced by remarking upon the speech of Mr, 
Patrrey, and the manner in which it had been 
received by the House. When he (Mr. H.) first 
came into this House, an abolition speech was not 
delivered here without great excitement, even of 
the Whig party. The only thing remarkable in 
the gentleman’s speech was, that it was listened to 
with a great deal of attention, and with apparent 
approbation by all the Whig members from the 
South, so far as he observed. [A laugh.] He had 
no remarks to make on this floor in relation to the 
subject of slavery. He was opposed to that in- 
stitution; his own private opinion was that it was 
an evil; he believed it an evil to the slave and to 
the slaveholder; but it belonged to the compro- 
mises of the Constitution to sustain that institu- 
tion. He meant to stand by those compromises, 
But he could not help remarking upon the change 
of sentiment in this House within a few years, as 
exhibited in the fact that the remarks of the gen- 
tleman met with the entire approbation of the Whig 

[Renewed laughter. } 
He had some remarks to make in reference to 
_the very singular and extraordinary speech of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Tomrxinys,} 
which the gentleman told the House he had pre- 
pared for another occasion, but which he finally 
delivered on the annual message of the President, 
with which it had no connection. He would not 
| undertake before this House, either for its amuse- 
ment, or for any other purpose, to play the politi- 
cal mountebank. It was not his intention to play 
such antics either here or elsewhere. 
That gentleman had made frequent allusion to 
| the course pursued by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Hovston.] It was known that that 
gentleman [Mr. H.] had been proverbially respect- 
ful and polite to every gentleman on this floor. 
But the gentleman from Mississippi had character- 
ized the books from which that gentleman had 
read as ** dog-eared”’ by the President of the Uni- 
ted States, or by some one under his direction. It 
was in vain that the gentleman from Alabama ex- 
plained, and assured the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi that this was a mistake; that they had not, 
as the gentleman from Mississippi very classically 
| characterized these books, been ‘ dog-eared”’ by 
the President or anybody else; but that he [Mr. 
Hovstron] had understood that such a message 
was to be received—indeed, it was anticipated 
everywhere—and had looked up some authorities. 
It was in vain; still the gentleman from Mibssis- 
| sippi insisted a haif a dozen times that the book 
was “dog-eared.” Now, one less acquainted 


|| with the course of debate in this House, and not 


so charitable as he (Mr. Heniey) was disposed 
_to be, would suspect that there might be in the 


speech of the gentleman from Mississippi more of 


the **dog’’ than of the ** ears’’—— 
| Mr. TOMPKINS. What does the gentleman 


olition when the favorable time arrived. The first |! say? I did not hear him. 








1848. 


Mr. HENLEY, continuing. But he would not 
suppose it to be so; having seen the gentleman’s 
course since he had been here, he (Mr. H.) was 
sure it would be an unjust conclusion, although he 
was sure it was one which the gentleman would 
he liable to have drawn from his speech by 





others. 


tHe had been told that there lives in the South a | 
Jain, honest, straightforward, independent planter, | 


who had a seat on this floor at the last Congress; 


chat in the canvass when running for reélection, | 


the gentleman who opposed him went on to the 
siump and told the people, “ Gentlemen, your pur- 


aose is to select the individual most competent to |! 


ive you character and weight in the House of 


renresentatives—in the national councils. An | 


individual, in order to maintain himself there, 


should be possessed of oratorical power, should be | 


an able speaker, a good debater. You have Mr. 
Roberts and myself both before you; when you 
have heard us, you will be able to decide which of 
us shall be able to make the best oratorical display 
before the Congress of the nation. 
an exhibition of our talents in that respect to-day, 


We shall make | 


and you will decide accordingly.”? ‘That exhibi- | 


on was made, (said Mr. H.;) the result was, the 
eloquent gentleman who had the * oratorical” 
powers beat the honest, straightforward planter, 
and took his seat upon this floor; and in pursuance 


of his plan, Mr. H. supposed, had made the dis- || 


play of his speech to give character to himself and 


to his constituents. 


The House had heard it, the | 


country had been informed of it, and what did it | 


amount to? He would not be disrespectful to the 
centieman from Mississippi; but, in all good humor 
—as the gentleman was fond of good humor, and 
quoted from Shakspeare and other high authori- 
tes—he would say, it amounted to but little more 
than the hollow sounding of an empty cider barrel, 
drained of its contents in the **coon’’ canvass 
of 1840. [Laughter.] We read of olden time 
that the ‘asses snuffed up the east wind.”? A 
minister once asked his footman what he could 
infer from that account? After some deliberation, 
he replied, he should infer ‘it would be a long 
time before they would grow fat upon it.” So, if 
this gentleman’s constituents expected to * grow 
fat’? upon this oratorical display, they had as little 
prospect of it as had the asses of old from the east 
wind. 

The gentleman quoted from Shakspeare. Let 
him follow his example, and quote one passage 
which he thought very applicable to the gentle- 
man’s speech: 


‘“ Gratianio speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than | 


any man in all Venice: his reasons are as two grains of 
wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day 
ere you find them, and when you have them they are not 
worth the search.’? 

Mr. H. had nothing more in relation to the gen- 
teman from Mississippi. But he wished to notice 
some of the remarks of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Barrow.] The gentleman said, as 

arties now stood, particularly in the Senate of the 
United States, they could not impeach the Presi- 
dent for a violation of the Constitution in reference 
to the Mexican war; but if they had a majority of 
Whigs in the Senate, then they would bring for- 
ward articles ofimpeachment. What did he mean 
by this? That a Democrat was incompetent to 
sit on a jury to try the President of the United 
States if he had violated the Constitution of the 
United States? That was obviously his meaning. 
He presumed the gentleman was a lawyer: would 
he challenge a juror because he was a Democrat, 
when the individual to be tried was also a Demo- 
crat?) He would, on the ground which he had 
taken on this question! 

The gentleman from Tennessee said he would 
have voted for the act recognizing the existence of 
the war, and making appropriations to carry it on, 
under ‘* protest.”” ‘And what was that protest? 
The gentleman would have been unwilling to vote 
for it with a preamble declaring ‘‘ whereas war ex- 
ists by the act of Mexico;”’ but not if it had said, 
‘“whereas, by the act of the President of the 
United States, an unconstitutional war exists: 
therefore resolved, that men and money be appro- 
priated to prosecute it.’”? The gentleman would 
not like to have voted for it when it declared the 
truth; he revolted at the idea of voting for the 
prosecution of an honorable war, forced upon us 
by Mexico; but he would have voted to prosecute 
a dishonorable war, begun by the President of the 
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United States! That was his position. Let him 


make the best of it. 

But the gentleman said he would have voted, 
had he had a seat on this floor at that time, men 
and money to extricate General Taylor. This 
pretext was idle. Before the forces authorized by 
that act could reach General Taylor, it was well 
known that the forces called by that general and 
General Gaines from the South had reached him. 
But if the gentleman and his party had merely 
desired to give aid to General Taylor and his 


; army, and if they supposed the President of the 


United States had been guilty of a violation of the 
Constitution in placing our forces in that situation 


|| of peril on the Rio Grande, what was their obvious 


duty to have done? If the President had been 
guilty of sending the army into Mexican territory, 
we were the aggressor, and the gentlemen were 
bound, believing as they professed to believe, to 
have voted to call back the army. Suppose the 
President of the United States ordered our fleet to 


bombard the city of London—it wasa much grosser | 
case, but he might do it—in violation of the Con- 


stitution, and in usurpation of power which did 
not belong to him, would we not deprive him of 
power, impeach him, and make the amende honora- 
| ble? The Whigs should have done that in this 
| case, if they believed as they said they did; or 
| they should have voted, as true Americans, to 
prosecute the war to a speedy and honorable ter- 
' mination. 


to make the statement before the Congress of the 
| United States that the President had confined the 


demned this course. 


where there were Whig Governors. When ap- 
pointments were to be made in the forces raised 
there, not a single solitary Democrat was appoint- 
ed by those Whig Governors. 

Mr. BOYDON (interposing) said the gentleman 
was greatly mistaken. In his State there were 
three appointments made, and one of them was 
a Democrat. 


Mr. HENLEY. 


Were there only three officers 


regiment bill ? 
Mr. BOYDON. That is all; 
elected. 


the rest were 


out in North Carolina desired to have their own 
choice of officers, and the Governor refused. 


| regiment, and the Governor made the appointment 
of the officers, and appointed two Whigs and one 
Democrat. 

Mr. HENLEY. 
sire of the regiment. 

Mr. BOYDON. Everybody was satisfied, as 
far as I know, except a few Democrats; and they 
afterwards became satisfied, and it was admitted 
it was the best appointment that could possibly 
have been made. 

Mr. HENLEY. “All were satisfied except a 
few Democrats!’? [A laugh.] Very well, I ac- 
cept the gentleman’s explanation! 

In Kentucky (continued Mr. H.) sixteen Whigs, 
and no Democrat, were appointed by State author- 
ity. But the President of the United States did 
make Whig appointments from that State. And 
yet the gentleman from Tennessee blushed that 
the President had made the appointments alto- 
gether from his own party! 

In the State of Virginia, where the Governor 
was Democratic, and these appointments emanated 
from the Governor, he understood a number of 
them were made from the Whig ranks. ; 

Mr. PRESTON. In the State of Virginia the 
power of appointment was taken from the Gov- 
ernor and vested in a Council, and the appoint- 
ments were divided two and one. The Governor 
had not the power of appointment. 

Mr. HENLEY. Well, who were the Council? 
Was it Democratic? 

Mr. PRESTON. It was a Democratic Coun- 
cil. 

Mr. HENLEY. Very well; that is what I 
want. It was done by the Democrats. 

Notwithstanding so much noise had been made 
(Mr. H. continued) about the President appoint- 
ing Democrats, he was free to acknowledge that 
i he (Mr. H.) would confine the appointments in 


| used the word * despised.” 


The gentleman from Tennessee said he blushed || 


. »  : i} 
appointments he had made in the army almost ex- || 
clusively to his own political party; and he con- || 
What had the State of Ken- | 
tucky done? what had North Carolina done?— | 


to be appointed in North Carolina under the ten- | 


Mr. HENLEY. I remember the regiment called | 


Mr. BOYDON. North Carolina raised but one | 
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the army to Democrats if you could net find a 
Whig who was in favor of the war. This he de- 
clared to the world. 

He enumerated Genera's Taylor, and Scott, and 
Wool, who belonged to the Whig party. Both 
divisions of our army in Mexico were led by gen- 
erals of the party opposed to the President, while 
other distinguished soldiers could have been or- 
dered to take those commands, Those Whig gen- 
erals were permitted to retain command when the 
President could have ordered them home, or as- 
signed them stations at New York, New Orleans, 
or elsewhere; and yet the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Barrow] blamed the President. ‘There 
was General Cadwalader, but the gentleman de- 
spised him; he was a neutral, and the gentleman 
from Tennessee had no respect for neutrals, 

Mr. BARROW did not wish to interrupt the gen- 
tleman from Indiana in the course of his remarks, 
but he could not allow himself to be represented 
as saying that he despised General Cadwalader. 
He had used no such expression respecting Gen- 
eral Cadwalader, for whom he entertained the 
highest respect. 

Mr. HENLEY was not conscious that he had 
if he had, it was in- 
advertently. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Indiana, inquired if the 
gentleman from Indiana spoke of General Taylor 
as one of Mr. Polk’s Whig appointments. 

Mr. HENLEY said General Taylor had re- 
ceived an appointment from the President, and he 
| used the term Whig in ils ordinary acceptation. 
| ‘The Whigs claimed General Taylor to be a Whig, 
and he would leave it to that party to settle the 
question between them. 

Mr. H. then proceeded to read extracts from the 
| speech of Mr. Barrow, quoting portions in which 
that gentleman had said he was willing to give 
liberal bounties to any amount that should be 
necessary to raise that number of men which Gen- 
eral Scott said would be sufficient to overrun all 
Mexico, and he commented on this declaration as in 
conflict with another in which the gentleman from 
' Tennessee had expressed himself to be opposed to 
the acquisition of territory. To overrun Mexico, 
he argued, was equivalent to the subjugation of 
her; and yet the gentleman said that he was op- 
posed to “the subjugation and annexation of 
Mexico.’’ The gentleman from Tennessee was 
willing to volte such a number as would give us an 
| effective force of fifty thousand men in the field, if 

they were volunteers. But he was opposed to the 
acquisition of territory either by ‘ violence or con- 
| quest,’’ and he warned his political associates to 
pause before they took the step that was now con- 
templated. ‘The step which the gentleman alluded 


|| to was the acquisition of territory, and for what 
But not according to the de- | 


Mr. Polk had done in relation to 1t the gentleman 
| from ‘Tennessee predicted that retribution would 


|| overtake him, either in this world or another. 


| This reminded him of a French nobleman who 
was both priest and prince, who said as a priest 
he would not shed any man’s blood, but as a 
prince he would lead his army to victory. The 
footman of that nobleman asked, if the devil should 
| come for the prince, where would be the priest? 
So in this case—if the devil should come for Mr. 
Polk, where would be Mr. Barrow? 

The CHAIRMAN called the gentleman from 
Indiana to order. 





Mr. HENLEY said he was not speaking of the 
member from Tennessee. He was speaking of 
Mr. Barrow when he got home. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was contrary to par- 
liamentary rules to mention any member by name, 
and in that respect the gentleman from Indiana 
was out of order. 

Mr. HENLEY apologized to the committee. for 
| any violation of the rules of which he might have 
been guilty. He supposed he was understood, 
and therefore he was content. He had attained 
the object he had in view. 

He then desired to say a few words respecting 
the Presidential candidates whose names were 
now before the people. He desired to discuss the 
| improbability, he might say the impossibility, of 
| Ger -al Taylor’s being the candidate of the Whig 
| party. viewed in reference to the position which 
| 


e had taken. They had heard much of i 
gers to be apprehended from military chieftains; 
and he asked if the Whigs were willing to take as 
their candidate a man who was so lately a colonel 
in the army, and who owed his elevation to his 
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present position in the war? The running of Gen- 
eral Taylor as the candidate of the Whig party 
would be a military evolution. And who was at 
the head of that movement? John C. Calhoun, 
the only man in the United States who advocated 
General Taylor’s defensive line. John ©. Cal- 
houn stood, then, in the front rank. And who 
stood next? Colonel James Watson Webb, the 
editor of the New York Courier and Enquirer, 
who had been a Whig for a long time. With 
what scrupulous tenacity he had adhered to the 
Whig party was well known. He did not pro- 
pose to speak of that gentleman, for his course 
was too notorious. Well, who came next? Gen- 
eral James Gordon Bennett, of the New York 
Herald, who would make a better soldier than 
many we now have, for he was a man of talent, 
and energy, and industry. He was a man marked 
by success wherever he goes. True, he attacked 
Whies as well as Democrats, and cared but little 
for either, provided he could make money by his 
paper. ‘That he declared to be his object. Well, 
the next was General Duff Green, who, if not ex- 
actly an Ishmaelite, with his hand against every 
man, appeared to have every man’s hand against 
him. And who follows? A motley crew; not the 
Whig party proper, but those who call themselves 
“*no-party men”? all over the country. Yes; Gen. 
Taylor was to run asa no-party candidate. He 
was to be supported by the odds and ends of all 
parties. He said this without meaning to be dis- 
respectful. In this motley crew would be seen 
those disappointed office-seekers who had failed to 
be gratified by the present Administration. In his 
own State he knew who would be found marching 
in the ranks of General Taylor’s supporters. He 
alluded to the members of the Society of Friends. 
The Quakers would be seen marching in the pro- 
cession huzzaing for a military President of the 
United States. ‘There would be, too, Daniel Web- 
ster, Robert C. Winthrop, and other distinguish- 


ed men from other sections of this Union; and, as 


they marched along, they would hear from the front 


** Hail Columbia,” and from the rear “* Hark from 


the tombs.’’ It would be a motley crew—a strange 
association, 
conversation on this subject, one of whom said he 
would not support General Taylor unless he would 
declare his sentiments on the great questions of the 
day; another would not go for him unless he would 
declare himself to be against the acquisition of ter- 


ritory; but the third avowed his readiness to go | 


for him any how, and to * go it blind.’? And so 
it was: two-thirds would be governed by principle, 
and one-third would ‘go it blind.’’ The editor 
of the New York Tribune, a conscientious and able 
leader of the Whig party, said he would not sup- 
vort General Taylor unless he ran as a Whig, 
pledged to preside as a Whig, and would agree to 
carry out Whig principles. And so said many 
honest Whigs all over this Union. They remem- 
bered well an election in which they went * for Ty- 
ler therefore, without why or wherefore.” They 


pointment, and that they had sworn they never 
again would vote blindly for any man for that high 
office. They were afraid of being again ** Tyler- 
ized.”’ 

Mr. H. then referred to opinions expressed on 
this subject in Alabama, and the different views 
taken 
General Taylor’s soundness of opinion on the 
question involved in the Wilmot proviso; each, 
though differing in themselves, satisfied with the 
belief that General Taylor accorded with them— 
with the fanatical slavery man as well as the fanat- 
ical abolitionist. He also spoke of Whig conven- 
tions, at which it had been resolved to ran General 
Taylor, and elect him if they could. That was 
all fair. But what did General Taylor say? Mr. 
H. read an extract from a letter written by General 
Taylor, in which he had positively said that in no 
case would he permit himself to be the candidate 
of any party. 
would hold a convention for the nomination of 
candidates. It would, of course, be a party con- 
vention. But General Taylor said he would not 
take the nomination of a party. Again, the Whigs 
said they would run no man unless he would make 
pledges. But General Taylor said he would make 
no Medges; that he knew nothing of the bank, the 
tariff, and other prominent party questions, for he 
had never studied them. The Whigs, then, would 


in the extreme sections of the Union of 


Phe Whig party, he understood, | 


Three Whig editors were lately in | 





they would go for General Taylor, who had _re- 
fused to give any pledge before he was placed in 
a position from which he could not be removed in 
less than four years. Strange inconsistency ! 

He concluded, therefore, that the Whig party 
could not sustain General Taylor, unless they 
abandoned their principles, and rendered them- 
selves ridiculous before the whole Union and the 
world, and that General Taylor could not be their 
candidate, Of General Taylor personally he would 
not speak, That he was honest, brave, and a 
high-minded man, and that he had done the coun- 
try great service in this just war in which we are 
engaged, he did not doubt. And he respected 
General Taylor for it. General Taylor was too 
honest to stand before the country in the attitude 
in which he would be placed as the candidate of 
the Whig party. He was too good a man for 
that. 

He knew not how much time he had left; and, 
therefore, he would proceed to remark, that the 
Whigs knew that the people of this Union loved 
peace, and hence they try to convict the Presi- 
dent of having involved us in an unjust war, but, 
like witnesses who have conspired to convict aman 
of murder, while they agree in the crime, they dif- 
fer as to the means by which it was accomplished. 
Here some asserted that the removal of our army 
to the Rio Grande was the cause of war; others 
that it was the refusal of Mexico to recognize our 
minister, and allow him to assume his functions; 
and others, that it was for the extension of slavery. 
There were some who took other ground respect- 
ing the origin of the war, but thegreat Whig party 
agreed in this, that the war was unnecessarily and 
unconstitutionally begun by the President of the 
United States. 

They had heard something said on the subject 
of treason. And what was treason? The Consti- 
tution defined treason thus: 

« Treason against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or in adhering t6 their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort.’? 

Now, what was * giving aid and comfort”’ to an 
enemy? If they could get at that, they could know 
what treason is, and who was guilty of it. Atthe 


| time of the late war he believed the crime of trea- 


son was committed. The Federal party, as was 
said by the National Intelligencer, then acted as 
traitors tothe country. In England, less criminal 
acts would have subjected those who were guilty 
of them to the gibbet; but in this country a man 


| could not be convicted of treason for any thing he 


| could say. 


| found to be punished. 
remembered, too, how bitter had been their disap- | 


The freedom of speech was perfect; 
but the country would decide whether a man was 
guilty of treason. The Federal party were doubt- 
less guilty of treason, but they were not punished 
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as traitors, except by the scorn and contempt of | 


the people; and to the people he was willing to 
leave any who should now pursue an analogous 
course. There was doubtless treason committed 


during the late war, if the traitor could have been || 
He alluded to the burning | 


of blue-lights on the coast to warn the enemy of 
the movements of our forces. If there were any 
now pursuing a similar course, they were guilty 
of treason. And were there not blue-lights here 


burning? Could not ** aid and comfort”’ be given | 
| by speeches on this floor? 


-- 


go for no man unless he gave them pledges; but i 


Mr. H. spoke of speeches delivered here in de- 
nunciation fo the war having been circulated in 
Mexico, and some of the consequences arising 
therefrom. Aid and comfort and encouragement 
were given to the Mexicans, and those who were 
opposed to the subjugation of Mexico were thus 


contributing to that end. To save the nationality | 
of Mexico they should agree at once to send a | 


sufficient force to prosecute the war vigorously. 
They could get a treaty of peace in no other way. 
They might have made a treaty after the battle of 
Monterey, with the Rio Grande as the boundary; 
but every succeeding battle had increased the dif- 
ficulties in the way of conquering a peace. It was 
his opinion that we should have had no war if it 
had not been said here that annexation would be 
cause of war. 

To the people he was willing to consign the 
Federalists of the present day. He had no doubt 
posterity would do them justice. He would “ ra- 
ther be a dog and bay the moon”’ than to belong 


to such a party. He believed the judgment of the | 


present Whig party would be that of the Federal- 
ists of 1796. 


Mr. H. having concluded— 


| 
| 
| 





Jan. 26, 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Indiana, obtained th, 
| floor, but yielded to a motion that the committee 

rise; which prevailing— 

The committee rose and reported progress, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, gave notice that 
on to-morrow, or some future day, he would ask 
leave to introduce a bill to increase the pension of 
Henry Click. 

And then the House adjourned. 








IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, January 26, 1848. 


Mr. DICKINSON presented a petition from 
citizens of New York, praying the establishment 
of a port of entry at Rouse’s Point; which was 

_ referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HUNTER presented a petition from the 
President of William and Mary College, Virginia, 
praying for compensation for the use of, and dam- 
age done to, the college buildings, by the French 
troops, in the revolutionary war; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims, 


On motion of Mr. FELCH, the petition of Am- 
brose R. Davenport was ordered to be taken from 
the files of the Senate and referred to the Com- 

mittee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

Mr. TURNEY, from the Cammittee on Patents, 
reported a bill further to extefid the patent of Jethro 
Wood; which was read a first time. 

Mr. T. expressed a hope that it would be taken 
up, and passed at once. It had passed the Senate 
last session, but was lost in consequence of its fail- 

ing to be reached in the House. 

The bill was then read a second time, by unani- 
mous consent, and considered as in Committee of 
the Whole; and no amendment being made, it was 
reported to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN wished to hear some good reason 
offered for the passage of the bill. He should 
move to strike out the enacting clause whenever 
the bill came up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The billis now 
_ before the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
enacting clause. 

Mr. TURNEY. I donot know on what ground 
the Senator from Ohio objects to this bill, or for 
what reason he desires its rejection. I am inclined 
| to think that he may not have had an opportunity 

of examining the grounds on which the committee 
| have recommended the passage of this bill. The 
inventor of this improvement in the plough re- 
ceived no benefit from the patent during the first 
term, and, indeed, exhausted his fortune in the 
continued efforts which he was obliged to emplo 
in order to obtain his rights. He is now ct 
having left a family of four daughters, for whose 
benefit an extension of the patent for the short 

eriod of seven years, is now proposed by the bill 

efore the Senate. I will only add that the bill 

assed at the last session of Congress; that it has 
Beco unanimously reported by the committee; and 
that Tam quite at a loss to know on what ground 
objection is now made to its passage. 

Mr. DICKINSON. This bill originates in the 
State of New York, and numerous petitions and 
memorials in regard to it have been presented at 
previous sessions. Before coming here, I happen- 
ed to be employed as counsel in regard to this 

atent, and still sustain to it professional relations. 
hen the question was up before, I declined voting 
on it for the reason now stated, and I shall decline 
to vote now, unless the Senate shall order other- 
wise. I have, therefore, nothing to say as to the 
merits of the case, and make this statement in 
| order to explain my silence. 

Mr. DAYTON. I have only a single remark 
to make in reference to this bill. I hesitate not to 
say, that if any of these applications for extension 
of patent rights deserves attention, this certainly 
does. It is a meritorious application. I have be- 
come acquainted with the case, and have no hesi- 
tation in asserting, that every rule by which the 
extension of patent rights has been regulated ap- 
plies to it. 


Mr. BERRIEN. 


I move, then, to strike out the 


I am uninformed of the facts 


of this case, except in so far as they have been 
/ communicated by the committee who have exam- 
ined the claim of the petitioners, and have unant- 
mously, as I understand, recommended this bill. 
A motion is made to strike out the enacting clause 
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1848. 
of the bill, and I should be very glad, if there be 
any reasons why we should act in opposition to 
the unanimous recommendation of the committee, 
that those reasons should be stated. Certainly, 1 
must conform my vote to the recommendation of | 
the committee, in the absence of any explanation 
leading me to a different conclusion. 

Mr. CAMERON, It was my duty some years 
since to examine this case as a member of the 
committee to whom it was referred. I gave it 
a good deal of attention, and on that occasion 
aiso, the committee unanimously recommended a 
pill in favor of the petitioners. It has been said 
that this bill will impose a tax on ploughs; but it | 
may be said with equal force, that every patent 
imposes a tax. The improvement in this case has | 
been great, and acknowledged. It enhances the | 
value of the plough, and has been of essential ser- | 
vice to the agriculturist. The inventor, as has 
been stated, did not derive any benefit from it, and | 
j entirely agree in the propriety and justice of | 
making a provision which will secure for a short 
time to his descendants a share in the benefit of 
the improvement. 

Mr. PHELPS. I have had the honor of serving | 
on one or two of the committees which have had 
this subject under their consideration, and I recol- | 
lect very well, that when it first came before the | 
committee, some objections were made to the |} 
recommendation of such a bill. But, as I am || 
happy to find from the remarks made by Senators, 
these objections are no longer pressed. This is a 
very meritorious case, and clearly comes within || 
the class of applications which merit the interpo- || 
sition of Congress, in the manner proposed by this || 
bill. 

Mr. NILES. I wish to inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee whether this patent has | 
been once renewed? 

Mr. TURNEY replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. NILES. I do not know much about this 
case; but I have openly felt it to be my duty to 
oppose this sort of legislation, as being a kind of 
legislation unjust to the public, and which is vir- || 
tually in violation of a fair contract made between 
the patentee and the community—a contract, sir, 
by which the former ought to be bound, and of | 
which the community, on the other hand, should || 
have all the benefits to which by the laws they are 
justly entitled. That contract secures to the in- 
ventor the exclusive use and enjoyment, or exclu- 
sive benefit of his invention, for a period of four- || 
teen years ; and if that be not sufficiently ample to || 
indemnify him, then there is a defect in the law. | 
But the law does not stop there. It authorizes a 
renewal of this exclusive right for another period || 

of fourteen years, or seven years, I am not quite || 
certain whiche I am told thatit is for seven years, |) 
making twenty-one years during which the pat- } 
entee is secured in the exclusive enjoyment of the |, 
benefit accruing from his invention. Now, if that | 
be not enough, the evil should be remedied, as all || 
general evils should, by general and not by special || 
legislation. At the same time, I do not say but || 
that there may be extreme cases—and they must | 
be very extreme cases—which may justify the set- 
ting aside of the general law. Such an extreme 
case must be one in which, without any fault on 
the part of the patentee, he has failed to receive the 
benefit which the law was intended to secure to | 
him. In no other case would it, I think, be just || 
towards the public to give our assent to any such 
legislation. Whether this is such a case I am not 
prepared to say, as | have not examined the sub- 
ject so closely as to be able to express any opin- || 
ion. If the committee are entirely satisfied on their | 
art that it is one of those cases which justify such | 
egislation, | might be disposed to agree to their | 
recommendation. That point ought to be made | 
clear. Unless it be made apparent that the law || 
has substantially failed to secure to the patentee | 
the privileges which it is designed to extend to | 
patentees, it is quite certain that the bill ought not 
to pm, 

Mr. TURNEY., I think the facts of this case || 
have been fully made out, and justify the commit- || 
tee in their recommendation; and in this view of | 
the subject, I am happy to find myself sustained | 
by the gentlemen who have spoken. A report in | 
favor of these petitioners has been made at three | 
Sessions of Congress. Throughout the whole term | 
of the patent and its extension, the patentee failed | 
to reap the benefits to which he was legally en- | 


| 


| any profit from it? 


| from his invention. 


/no remedy. | it be 
enough in this very case itself? Here’ we have || 
had an act of Congress existing for twenty-one | 


in the work of perfecting his invention, and in the 
attempt to secure his rights. I am as much op- 
posed to the extension of patents generally as the 
Senator from Connecticut can be, or any other gen- 
tleman on this floor; but after a careful examina- 
tion of the facts in this case, the evidence appears 
to my mind to be entirely conclusive in its charac- 
ter, in the establishment, first, that this invention 
is one of immense value to the community; and, 
secondly, that the inventor received no benefit 
from it; but that, on the contrary, the whole of his 
rivate fortune was exhausted in the effort to re- 
ieve himself from the embarrassments which re- 
sulted in the effort to establish his right. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, remarked that 
he had assented to the taking up of this bill on re- 
ceiving the assurance that it would not lead to dis- 
cussion, Already a considerable portion of the 
morning hour had been exhausted, and he there- 
fore felt himself constrained to ask that it be passed 
over informally, if it should not be postponed. 

Mr. NILES inquired whether the bill made any 
provision for assignees ? 

Mr. TURNEY replied, that there were no as 
signees. The patentee had formed a connection 
with certain parties who refused to render any ac- 
count whatever of the sales which they had made, 
and that was one reason why he had failed to reap 
the benefit to which he was entitled. 


Mr. STURGEON. I would ask the chairman 


| of the committee whether it is intended that the 


benefit which it is proposed to extend by this bill 
shall accrue exclusively to the heirs of Jethro 
Wood? There has been some doubt in my mind 
about this bill; and the difficulty has been increas- 


ed by a fact which came to my knowledge some | 
time since in Pittsburg, in conversation with per- | 


sens engaged in the manufacture of the iron work 
of these ploughs. 1 was informed by one of these 
persons that agents of the patentee had, whether 
rightfully or wrongfully, extorted from them some 


six or eight thousand dollars for the privilege of , 


casting the iron. Some of the manufacturers re- 
fused to comply with the demands of these agents. 
lam not able to say whether they were bona fide 


| agents of the patentee or not, but I should like 


some explanation with regard to the subject be- 
fore I vote upon this bill. 


am disposed to acquiesce in the recommendation 
of the committee. 
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If the benefit is to ac- | 
| crue exclusively to the heirs of Jethro Wood, I 


Mr. WESTCOTT remarked that he had op- | 


posed the bill formerly reported, but had no objec- 


| tion to the present bill, inasmuch as it was not 
| liable to the objections which he had entertained | 


against the former one. He agreed with the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut as to the impolicy of renew- 
ing patents; but, as that gentleman had remarked, 
there were cases in whose favor an exception might 
properly be made. 
one of those cases. 
Mr. ALLEN. 
on this bill. 


for twenty-one years this patentee has been guard- 
ed by the law, he has yet failed to realize 


passage of this act? We are told that all the 
wrongs of these meritorious people have been the 


result of the bad choice of agents; but surely it |) 
cannot be pretended that this is a state of things || 


for which a remedy can be provided by law. If 
we undertake to redress such grievances, I think 
we are likely to sit here much longer than ‘the 
usual period of the long session. These are muyp- 
fortunes for which acts of Congress can provide 
Has not that been proved clearly 


years, and yet wholly inadequate.to prevent the 
evils which lee been, in fact, the result of the in- 
discretion of the persons themselves. 

But there is another view of the subject. The 
Constitution authorizes Congress to secure fora 
limited term the absolute and exclusive use of cer- 
tain inventions to the inventors. This is all right. 


But why was not the exclusive right made per- || 


The present he believed to be || 


I wish to make a few remarks | 
There is one decisive answer to all || 
the arguments which I have heard advanced in its | 
| favor; and it is this: If, with the law on their side, | 
| these people have been unable to make anything | 
| out of this invention, how will they be enabled, by | 
| having the law continued on their side, to realize 
We are told, that although | 


tr 
How, then, I would ask, do | 
you propose to change this state of things by the || 
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would be contrary to the general interests of the 
community if an unlimited monopoly were thus 
given in inventions. ‘There must be a period put 
to the enjoyment of this exclusive right. ‘The 
right of every man in the community to copy an 
idea which one man conceived is suspended, You 
have no right to give a prece of iron a given form 
for twenty-one years because A alone must give it 
that form, and you have no right to ecpy A’s idea 
in iron. Itis a restraint upon the whole commu- 
nity, from which they must be released as soon as 
may be consistent with the rights of the individuals 
who have had the good fortune first to conceive the 
idea. It is the fate, sir, of inventors to die unre- 
warded by their inventions, It is the fate, in every 
age, of the genius which bestirs itself in the inves- 
tigation of these secret principles of nature or of 
art, to die unrequited. Acts of Congress cannot 
change it. We may not impose a penalty upon 
the country in order to effect a change in this ap- 
parently unavoidable destiny of inventors. ‘This 
bill proposes nothing more nor less than to impose 
atax upon every plough made under this patent 
in the United States. This is the amount of it. 
And, sir, we are asked to impose this tax of firty 
cents upon each of these ploughs by the very same 
arguments by which we are informed that all these 
fifty cents hitherto imposed have been snatehed from 
the rightful owner by dishonest agents. We are 
asked to tax the users of these ploughs, not for the 
benefit of the inventor, because we are told that 
the law has hitherto failed to secure to him the 
| proceeds of his invention, but for the benefit of 
those who for twenty-one years have been com- 
mitting these frauds upon the inventor. 1 do not, 
then, see any just ground on which we can pro- 
ceed to impose this tax upon the farming interests 
of the country. 

Mr. TURNEY. I can assure the gentleman 
from Ohio that there is no ground for his appre- 
hension, that the benefit of this bill will not accrue 
to the heirs of the inventor. The rights of the pat- 
entee have been established by the decision of the 
Supreme Court, and the extension of the patent 
right for the short period proposed by the bill will 
be of more value fies it was during the whole of 

| the two terms which it has existed. I may take 
this Opportunity of remarking, that our patent 
| laws seem to require some revision, in order more 
effectually to secure the benefits of their inventions 
| to inventors. The gentleman from Ohio is not 
strictly correct in designating this as a tax on 
ploughs. Every purchaser will have his choice, 
and if the ploughs made under this patent are en- 
| hanced in value in consequence of the improve- 
| ment, itis, I think, reasonable that the inventor 
| should have the benefit of it. 

Mr. DAYTON remarked, that this was rather 
|asmall matter on which to originate a debate. 
The subject had been examined by three commmit- 
|| tees, differently constituted, and all had reported 
| unanimously in favor of a bill for the relief of the 
petitioners. 

The question was then put on the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 

The yeas and nays being demanded by Mr. 
ALLEN, were ordered, and taken, with the fol- 
lowing result: 
| YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Bald- 
| win, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cass, Douglas, Downs, Feich, 

Hannegan, Niles, Spruance, and Sturgeon—16. 
NAYS—Messrs. Atherton, Badger, Bell, Berrien, Butler, 
| Calhoun, Cameron, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dayton, Dix, Foote, Greene, Houston, Johnson of Louixi- 
| ana, Mangum, Mason, Miller, Moor, Pearce, Phelps, Rusk, 
|| Turney, Underwood, and Westcott—26. 

So the motion to strike out the enacting clause 
of the bill was lost. 

Mr. BALDWIN then offered the following 
amendment: Strike out the words ‘ exclusive of 


|| all assignees and licenses.”’ 


Mr. WESTCOTT briefly opposed the amend- 


ment. 


|| Mr. BALDWIN remarked, that he had offered 


the amendment in order to protect the rights of 
_ assignees, aml was proceeding to explain move 
| fully the objects of the amendment, when 


|| Mr. ALLEN suggested, that as the time had 


1} 


|| arrived for taking up the special order, and as the 
|, discussion, now involving a legal point, was likely 
|| to be protracted, the bill should be passed over in- 
1} formally. 

The bill was then passed over informally. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 


titled, after having exhausted his private fortune || petual? For the plain and obvious reason that it | mittee on Private Land Claims, reported a bill for 
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issuing of patents in a certain class of cases, and 
for other purposes, with amendments. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported, with an amendment, a bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act extending the ju- 
risdiction of the district courts to certain 
upon the lakes and navigable waters connecting 
the same,”’ approved February 26, 1845. 

Mr. BENTON eave notice that he should, to- 
morrow,ask leave to introduce a bill to amend the 
sixty-first and ninety-fifth rules of the articles of 
war, relative to the practice in courts-martial. 

On motion of Mr. PHELPS, 

Resolved, Thatthe Jomt Committee on Printing be directed 
tornquire pat the causecs winelh have prevented the printiig 
of the annual report of the Secretary of Ure Treasury, with 
the annexed tables, and why the same have not been tur- 
nished to tie members of the Senate. 

THE TEN-REGIMENT BILL. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
to raise, for a limited time, an additional military 
torce, 

Mr. DIX said: Mr, President, it was my wish 
to address the Senate on the resolutions offered by 
the Senator from South Carolina, | Mr. C ALHOUN, | 
and noton this bill, J should have preferred to do 
60, because Lamalways unwilling to delay action 


cases 


on any measure relating to the war, and because 
the resolutions afford a wider field for inquiry and 
discussion. But as the debate has become general, 
and extended to almost every topic that can well 
be mtroduced under either, the force of the consid- 
erations by which LE have been imiluenced, has be- 
come so weakened, that I have not thought it neces- 
sary to defer longer what lL wish to say. 

wo leading questions divide and agitate the 
| ublie mind in re spert to the future conduct of the 
war with Mexico. ‘The first of these questions 1s, 
Shall we withdraw our forces from the Mexican 
territory, and leave the subject of indemnity for 
injuries and the adjustment of a boundary be- 
tween the two Republics to future negottation, re- 
lying on a magnanimous course of conduct on our 
purtto produce a corresponding feeling on the part 
of Mexico? ‘There are other propositions, subor- 
dinate to this, which may be considered as parts 
of the same general scheme of policy, such as that 
of withdrawing from the Mexican capital and the 
interior districts, and assuming an exterior line of 
occupation. Tshallapply to all these propositions 
the same arguments; and if | were to undertake to 
distinguish between them, I am not sure that I 
should make any difference in the force of the ap- 
plication. For whether we withdraw from Mex- 
ico altogether, or take a defensive line which shall 
include all the territory we intend to hold perma- 
nently as indemnity, the consequences to result 
from it, so far as they affect the question of peace, 
would, it appears to me, be the same. 

The second question is, Shall we retain the 
possession of the territory we have acquired until 
Mexico shall consent to make a treaty of peace 
which shall provide ample compensation for the 
wrongs of which we complain, and settle to our 
satisfaction the boundary in dispute? 

Regarding these questions as involving the per- 
manent welfare of the country, | have considered 
them with the greatest solicitude; and though 
never more profoundly impressed with a sense of 
the responsibility which belongs to the solution 
of problems of such magnitude and difficulty, my 
reflections have, nevertheless, led me to a clear 
and settled conviction as to the course which just- 
ice and policy seem to indicate and demand. The 
first question, in itselfof the highest importance, 
has been answered affirmatively on this floor; and 
it derives additional interest from the fact, that it 
has also been answered in the affirmative by a 
statesman, now retired from the busy scenes of 
political life, who, from his talents, experience, 
and public services, justly commands the respect 
of his countrymen, and whose opinions on any 
subject are entitled to be weighed with candor and 
deliberation. | have endeavored to attribute to 
his opinions, and to those of others who coincide 
with him wholly or in part, all the importance 
which belongs to them, and to consider them with 
the deference due to the distinguished sources 
from which they emanate. I believe I have done 
so; and yet [ chave, after the fullest reflection, 
come to conclusions totally different from theirs. 
I believe it would be in the highest degree unjust 
to ourselves, possessing, as we do, well-founded 
claims on Mexico, to withdraw our forces from 
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her territory altogether, and exceedingly unwise, 


asa matter of policy, looking to the future politi- | 


cal relations of the two countries, to withdraw 
from it partelly, and assume a line of defence, 
without a treaty of peace. On the contrary, I am 
in favor of retaining possession, for the present, 
of all we have acquired, not as a permanent con- 
quest, but as the most effective means of bringing 
about, what all most earnestly desire, a restora- 
tion of peace; and I will, with the indulgence of 
the Senate, proceed to state, with as much brevity 
as the magnitude of the subject admits, my objec- 
lions to the course suggested by the first question, 
and my reasons in favor of the course suggested 
by the other. 

I desire, at the outset, to state this proposition, 
to the truth of which, I think, all will yield their 
assent: that no policy which does not carry with 
ita reasonable assurance of healing the dissensions 
dividing the two countries, and of restoring, per- 
manently, amicable relations between them, ought 
to receive our support. We may differ in opinion, 
and, perhaps, hopelessly, as to the measures best 
calculated to produce this result; but if it were pos- 
sible for us to come to an agreement in respect 
to them, the propriety of their adoption could 
searcely admit of controversy. This proposition 
being conceded,as [ think it willbe, it follows, that 
if the measure proposed—to withdraw our forces 
from Mexico—be not calculated to bring about a 
speedy and permanent peace; but, on the contrary, 
if it be rather caleulated to open a field of domesuc 
dissension, and possibly of external interference, 
in that distracted country, to be followed, in all 
probability, bya renewal of active hostilities with 
us, and under circumstances to make us feel se- 
verely the loss of the advantage which we have 
gained, and which it is proposed voluntarily to 
surrender,—then, iLappears to me, it can present 
no claim to our favorable consideration. I shall 
endeavor to show, before I sit down, that the pol- 


icy referred to is exposed to all these dangers and || 


evils. 

I do not propose to enter into an examination 
of the origin of the war. 
collision took place between our forces and those 
of Mexico on the Rio Grande, | considered all hope 
ofan accommodation, withouta full trial of strength 
in the field, to be out of the question. I believed 
the peculiar character of the Mexicans would ren- 
der any such hope illusive. Whether that colli- 


From the moment the | 


cn 


| period exceeding fifteen thousand men, and 


, not to be excused from it. 


Jan. 26, 


| and the whole machinery of government within the 


conquered States virtually transferred to our hands. 


All this has been achieved with an army at no one 


here 
ACAINst 


forces from three to five times more numerous th . 
those actually engaged on our side, in every conflict 
since the fall of Vera Cruz. 

I had occasion, on presenting some army peri. 
tions a few weeks ago, to refer to the brilliant suc. 
cesses by which these acquisitions were made: 
I will not trespass on the attention of the Senara 
by repeating what I said at that time.* But | enn. 
not forbear to say, that there is a moral in the con- 
test, the efect of which is not likely to be lost on 
ourselves or others. At the call of their country 
our people have literally rushed to arms. The 
emulation has been to be received into the seryieo 
Individuals from the 
plough, the counting-house, the law-office, and the 
workshop, have taken the field, braving inclement 


and 


seasons and inhospitable climates without a mur- 


sion was produced in any degree by our own mis- || 


takes, or whether the war itself was brought about 
by the manner in which ‘Texas was annexed to 
the Union, are questions I do not propose to dis- 


cuss now; and if it were not too late, | would sub- | 


mit whether the discussion could serve any other 
purpose but to exhibit divided councils to our ad- 
versary, and to inspire him with the hope of ob- 
taining more favorable terms of peace by protracting 
luis resistance. 
myself to abridge, in any degree, the legitimate 
boundaries of discussion. 
to enter into such an investigation now. 
urgent concern is to know, not how the war origi- 


No one can be less disposed than | 


But I am not disposed | 
The | 


nated, not who is responsible for it, but in what | 
manner itcan be brought to a speedy and honor- | 


able termination; whether, as some suppose, we 


ouglit to retire from the field, or whether, as ap- | 


pears to me, the only hope of an accommodation 


lies ina firm and determined maintenance of our | 


position. 


The probable consequences of an abandonment | 


of the advantages we have gained may be better un- 
derstood by seeing what those advantages are. I 
speak in a military pointof view. While address- 


ing the Senate in February last on an army bill | 
then under consideration, { had occasion to state, | 
that the whole of northern Mexico as far south as | 


the mouth of the Rio Grande and the 26th parallel 
of latitude was virtually in our possession, com- 
prehending about two-thirds of the territory of that 


republic, and about one-tenth of its inhabitants. | 


Our acquisitions have since been augmented by the 
reduction of Vera Cruz and the Castle of San 


Juan | 


de Ulua, the capture of Jalapa, Perote, and Puebla, | 
the sucrender of the city of Mexico, and the occu- | 


pation of the three States of Vera Cruz, Puebla, 
and Mexico, with nearly two millions and a half of 
souls. It is true, our forces have not overrun every 


portion of the territory of those States; but their |) 


chief towns have been reduced, the military forces 
which defended them captured or dispersed, their | 
civil authorities superseded, their capital occupied, 


mur; and, though wholly unused to arms, with- 
standing the most destructive fire, and storming 
batteries at the point of the bayonet with the cool. 
ness, intrepidity, and spirit of veterans. I believe 
I may safely say, there has been no parallel to 
these achievements by undisciplined forces since 
the French revolution. T am not sure that his. 
tory can furnish a parallel. As to the recular 
army, we always expect it to be gallant and heroic, 
and we are never disappointed. The whole con- 
duct of the war in the field has exhibited the 
highest evidence of our military capacity. Itecon- 
firms an opinion I have always held—thata soldier 
is formidable in ratio of the importance he pos. 
sesses in the order of the political system of which 
he is a part. It establishes another position of 
vital importance to us: that, under the protection 


_of our militia system, the country may, at the 


termination of every contest, lay aside the more 
massive and burdensome parts of its armor, and 
become prepared, with energies renewed by that 
very capacity, for succeeding scenes of danger. 
Mr. President, the political condition of Mexico 
has been gradually approaching a dissolution of 
all responsible government, and of the civil order, 
which constitutes her an independent state. This 
lamentable situation is not the fruit alone of our 
military successes. The factions, by which that 
country has been distracted, each in turn gaining 
and maintaining a temporary ascendency, and 
often by brute force, lie at the foundation of the 
social and political disorder which has reigned 


*'Fhe reference alluded to is contained in the following 
exiract: 

“© will not detain the Senate by entering into any detailed 
review of these eveuts with a view to enforce the appeal 
contained in the petition on the attention. T hope, however, 
I may be indulged in saying, in justice to those who bore a 
part in them, that the first conquest of Mexico cannot, as it 
appears to ine, be compared with the second, either as to the 
obstacles overcome, or as to the relative strength of the in- 
vaders. The triumphs of Cortez were achieved by policy 


| and by superiority in discipline and in the implements of 


| force, small as it was, irresistible. 


warfare. The use of fire-arms, until then unknown to the 
inhabitants of Mexico, was sufficient in itself to make his 
In the eyes of that sim- 
ple and superstitious people he seemed armed with super- 
human power. Other circumstances combined to facilitate 
his success. The native tribes, by whom the couutry was 
possessed, were distinct communities, not always acknowl 
edging the same head, and often divided among themselves 
by imp!acable hostility and resentments. Cortez, by his 
consummate prudeace and art, turned these dissensious to 
his own account; he lured the parties to them into his own 
service, and when he presented himself at the gates of the 
city of Mexico, he was at the head of four thousand of the 
most warlike of the natives, as auxiliaries to the band of 
Spaniards, with which he commenced his march from Vera 
Cruz. Thus his early successes were as much the triumph 
of policy as of arms. General Scott, and the gallant band 
he led, had no such advantages. ‘I'he whole population of 
the country, from Vera Cruz to Mexico, was united as one 
man against him, and animated by the fiercest animosity. 


| He was opposed by military forces armed like his own, 


| often better disciplined, re positions chosen by them- 
( 


selves, strong by nature, and 


wrtified according to the 
strictest rules of art. 


‘These obstacles were overcome by 


| his skill as a tactician, aided by a corps of officers unsur- 


passed for their knowledze of the art of attack and defence, 
and by the indomitable courage of their followers. With 
half his force left on the bat'le-field or in the hospital, and 
with less than six thousand men, after a series of desperate 
contests, he took possession of the city of Mexico, contan- 
ing nearly two hundred thousand inhabitants, and defended 
by the remnant of an army of more than thirty thousand 
soldiers. I confess I know nothing in modern warfare which 
exceeds in brilliancy the movements of the American aruy 
from the Gulf tu the city of Mexico. I shall not attempt to 
speak of them in the language of eulogium. They are nota 
fit theme for such comment. 
General Taylor and his brave men on the Rio Grande, at 
Monterey and Buena Vista, the highest and most appropriale 
praise is contained in the simplest statement of facts.” 
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there for the last twenty years. To most of the 
sbuses of the old colonial system of Spain, she has 
a eradded the evils of an unstable and irrespons- 
ible government. ‘The military bodies, which 
have been the instruments of those who have thus 
‘a succession gained a brief and precarious control 
over her affairs, though dispersed, still exist, ready 
to be re-united and to renew the anarchy which 
we have superseded, for the time being, bya mili- 
tary government: and this brings me to the first 
ereat objection to the proposition of withdrawing 
our armies from the field, 

[| have already said that no policy can deserve 
our support which does not hold out the promise 
of adurable peace. Nothing seems to me more 
unlikely to secure so desirable a result, than an 
abandonment of Mexico by us at the present mo- 
ment without a treaty, leaving behind a strong 
feeling of animosity towards us, with party divis- 
ions as strongly marked, and political animosities 
es rancorous, perhaps, as they have been at any 
former period. Even when her capital had fallen, 
humbled and powerless as she was, party leaders, 
instead of consulting for the common good, were 
seen struggling with each other for the barren 
seeptre of her authority. Our retirement as en- 
emies would, in all probability, be the signal for 
intestine conflicts as desperate and sanguinary as 
those in which they have been engaged with us— 
conflicts always the most disastrous for the great 
body of the Mexican people, for, on what side 
soever fortune turns, they are certain to be the 
victims. You know, str, there are two great par- 
ti 


sin Mexico, (I pass by the minor divisions)— 

 * Federalistas’? and * Centralistas.’”? The 
former, as their name imports, are in favor of the 
federative system; they are the true republican 
party. With us, in former times, the terms ‘ Fed- 
eral’? and ** Republican” designated different par- 
ues; in Mexico, they are both employed to desig- 
nate the friends of the federative system. The 
Centralists are in favor of a consolidated Govern- 
ment, republican or monarchical in form, and are 
composed of the army, the clergy, and I suppose 
asmall portion of the population. I believe our 
only hope of obtaining a durable peace lies in the 
firm establishment of the Federal party in power— 
the party represented by Herrera, Anaya, Pefia y 
Pefia, Cumplido, and others. 1 understand Her- 
rera has been elected President of the Republic; 
and this is certainly a favorable indication. But, 
unfortunately, I fear this party would not succeed 
in maintaiming itself, if Mexico were left to her- 
self at the present moment with an imbittered 
feeling of hostility towards us. The military 
chiefs, who controlled the army, and who might 
rally it again, for political uses, if we were to retire 
without a treaty, are for the most part enemies of 
the federative system, and conservators of the 
popular abuses, to which they owe their wealth 
and importance. Nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate for Mexico than the reéstablishment of these 
men in power. It would bring with it a hopeless 
perpetuation of the anarchy and oppression which 
have given a character to their supremacy in past 
years—a supremacy without a prospect of ame- 


a supremacy of which the chief variation has been 
an exchange of one military despot for another. 
Culamitous as the restoration of this party to 
their former ascendency would be for Mexico, it 
would hardly be less so for us. Relying on mili- 
tary force for their support, their policy would be 
to continue the war as a pretext for maintaining 


the army in full strength, or, at least, not to termi- || 


nate it ull peace would ensure their own suprema- 
cy. It is believed that these considerations have 
been leading motives in the resistance they have 
opposed tous. It is true, the republican party has 
been equally hostile, so far as external indications 
show; but the fact is accounted for by their desire 
to see the war continued until the army and its 
leaders, the great enemies of the federative system, 
are overthrown. Undoubtedly the obstinate re- 
fusal of Mexico to make peace may be very prop- 
erly referred to the natural exasperation of every | 
people whose soil is invaded; but there can be little 
doubt that it has been influenced, in no inconsider- 
able degree, by considerations growing out of ey 
divisions, and the jealousy and animosities to whic 
those divisions have given rise. My confidence in | 
our ability to make an amicable arrangement with | 
the federal party, if it were in undisputed posses- | 
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their motives are honest, that they have at heart 
the public welfare, and that they must see there is 
no hope for Mexico but in a solid peace with us. 
My utter distrust of the Centralists arises from the 
belief that their objects are selfish, and that, to ac- 
complish them, they would not hesitate to sacrifice 
the liberties of the people and the prosperity of the 
country. But whether I err in these views or not, 
I feel quite confident | do not err in believing that 
if our armies were to be withdrawn from Mexico, 
without a peace, the flames of civil discord would 
be rekindled in that unhappy country, and burn 
with redoubled violence, [ should greatly fear 
that the military chiefs would succeed in reéstab- 
lishing their ascendency, and that no probable 
limit could be assigned to the duration of the war. 
If 1 am ri¢ht, our true policy is to stand firm, and, 
if possible, united, unul wiser counsels shall pre- 
vail in Mexico, and a disposition shall be shown 
to come to an amicable arrangement with us on 
reasonable terms. 

The objection I have stated to the proposition of 
withdrawing our forces from Mexico, concerns 
only the relations which now exist, or may exist 


| hereafter, between the two countries. If there 


were no other objection, the question might be 
decided upon considerations touching only their 
domestic interests and their mutual rights. © 

But L come to the second objection—one perhaps 
of graver import than the first, because it sup- 
poses the possibility, if not the probability, of an 


| interference in her affairs by other countries, if 
| we were to retire without a treaty and without 


| from that source. 


commercial arrangements, which it would be in 
our power to enforce. The President alluded to 
the subject in his annual message at the opening of 
Congress, and expressed an apprehension of danger 
I participate in it. IT shall as- 


| sign the grounds on which it rests; and | only 


regret that, in stating them with the minuteness 
necessary to make them fully understood, [ shall 
be compelled to draw much more largely than I 
desire on the patience of the Senate. 

Senators are doubtless aware that the right of 
intervention in the affairs of this continent was 
formally asserted in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in the year 1845, by M. Guizot, Minister of 


| Foreign Affairs, as the organ of the Government 


_of France. 


He regarded the great powers on this 


| continent as divided into three groups, namely: 


Great Britain, the United States, and the States of 
Spanish origin; and he declared that it belonged 


| to France ‘*to proteet, by the authority of her 
/ name, the independence of States, and the equilib- 


rium of the great political forces in America.’’? To 


| this declaration, I have thought it not out of place, 


in connection with the subject under discussion, to 
call the attention of the Senate; not for the pur- 


| pose of undertaking the formal refutation, of 
| Which I think the whole doctrine of intervention, 


|as it has been practically enforced in 
| clearly susceptible, but for the purpose of deny- 
|ing itas founded upon any well established prin- 


Europe, is 


ciples of international law, and, if it had sucha 
| foundation, of denying its applicability to the po- 
| litical condition of this continent. ‘To enter fully 
lioration in the condition of the Mexican people— | 


into the examination of this important subject, 
would require more time than it would be proper 
for me to devote to it. I propose only to pass 
rapidly over a fev of the principal considerations 
It suggests, 

The declaration of M. Guizot was the first pub- 
lic and official intimation, by a European govern- 


| ment, of an intention to interfere with the political 





condition of the independent communities on the 
continent of America, and to influence by moral, 
if not by physical agencies, their relations to each 
other. And if it had been presented in any other 


| form than that of an abstract declaration, not ne- 


cessarily to be followed by any overt act, it would 
have behooved us to inquire, in the most formal 
manner, whether this asserted right of interposi- 
tion derived any justification from the usages of 
nations, or from the recognized principles of inter- 
national law; or whether it was not an assump- 
tion wholly unsupported by authority, and an en- 
croachment on the independence of sovereign 
States, which it would have been their duty to 


| themselves and the civilized world to resent as an 
|| injury a wrong. 


Am I in error in supposing this subject derives 


new importance fsom our existing relations with || 


Mexico, one of the states of Spanish origin, which 


sion of the Government, arises from the belief that || M. Guizot grouped together as constituting one of |! her public jurists, without being satisfied that the 


' in its scope. 
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the great political forces of this continent, among 
which the * equilibriam’’ was to be maintained ? 
Sir, more than once, in the progress of the war, 
the governments of Europe have been invoked, by 
leading organs of public opinion abroad, to inter- 
pose between us and Mexico. Is it not, then, ap- 
propriate briefly to state what this right of inter- 
vention is, as it has been asserted in Europe, what 
it has been in practice, and what it would be likely 
to become, if applied to the States of this conti- 
nent? IT trust it will be so considered. 

The doctrine of intervention to maintain the bal- 
ance of power is essentially of modern oriein, 
rom the earWest ages, it is true, occasional com- 
binations have been formed by particular States for 
mutual protection against the aggressions of a pow- 
erful neighbor. History ts full of these examples, 
Such a coéperation is dictated by the plainest 
principles of self-preservation, for the purpose of 
guarding against the danger of being destroyed in 
detail; and itis founded upon such obvious max- 
ims of common sense, that it would bave been re- 
markable if it had not been resorted to from the 
moment human society assumed a regular form of 
oreanization. These defensive alliances were de- 
ficient in the permanence and methodical arrange- 
ments which distinguish the modern system of 
intervention. Hume saw, or fancied he saw, in 
them the principle of the right of intervention to 
preserve the balance of power which is asserted at 
the present day. But it could only have been the 
principle which was developed ; they certainly 
never attained the maturity or the efficient force of 
a regular system. 

The modern doctrine of intervention in the af- 
fairs of other States, which has sprung up within 
the last two centuries, is far more comprehensive 
It has grown into a practical system 
of supervision on the part of the principal Euro- 
pean powers over their own relative forces and 
those of the other States of Europe; and though 
it may, in some instances, have been productive of 
beneficial effects in maintaining the public tran- 
quillity, it has as frequently been an instrument of 
the grossest injustice and tyranny. From the first 
extensive coalition of this nature, which was 
formed during the long series of wars terminated 
by the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, down to the 
interference of Great Britain, Prussia, Austria, and 
France, in the contest between the Sultan and Me- 
hemet Ali, in 1840, a period of nearly two centu- 
rfes—an interference designed, in some degree, to 
prevent what was regarded as a dangerous protect- 
orate over the affairs of the Porte by Russia—the 
exercise of the right has been placed, theoretically, 
on the same high ground of regard for the tran- 
quillity of Europe and the independence of States. 
Practically, it has often been perverted to the worst 
purposes of aggrandizement and cupidity. 

If we look into the writers on international law, 
1 think we shall find no sufficient ground for the 
right of intervention. Grotius, who wrote in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, denied its 
existence. Fenelon, who wrote about half a cen- 
tury later, denied it, except as a means of self-pre- 
servation, and then only when the danger was real 
and imminent. Vattel, who wrote nearly a century 
after Fenelon, and a century before our own times, 
regarded the States of Europe as forming a political 
system, and he restricted the right of entering into 
confederacies and alliances for the purpose of inter- 
vention in the affairs of each other, to cases in 
which such combinations were necessary to curb 
the ambition of any power which, from its superi- 
ority in physical strength, and its designs of op- 
pression or conquest, threatened to become danger- 
ous to its neighbors. De Martens, who wrote half 
a century ago, acknowledges, with Vattel, the ex- 
istence of theright under certain conditions, thongh 
he hardly admits it to be well settled as a rule of 
international law; and he limits its exercise to 
neighboring states, or states occupying the same 
quarter of the globe. But, according to the two 
last writers, who have, perhaps, gone as far as any 
other public jurists, of equal eminence, towards a 
formal recognition of the right, it only justifies a 


| union of inferior states within the same immediate 
| sphere of action, to prevent an accumulation of 
|| power in the hands of a single sovereign, which 


would be too great for the common liberty. 

I am confident, Mr. President, that no one can 
rise from a review of the history of modern Eu- 
| rope, and from an examination of the writings of 
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right of intervention, as recognized by civilized | 
nations, is what I have stated it to be—a mere | 
right, on the part of weaker states, to combine | 
for the purpose of preventing the subversion of | 
their independence, and the alienation of their ter- | 
ritories, by a designing and powerful neighbor; a 

right to be exercised only in cases of urgent and | 
immediate danger. It is simply a right of self- 

preservation, undefined, undefinable, having no set- | 
tled or permanent foundation in public law, to be 
eae only in extreme necessity, and when arbi- 
trarily applied to practice, a most fruitful source of | 
abuse, injustice, and oppression, One clear and | 
certain limitation it happily possesses—a limitation 


which, amid all its encroachments upon the inde- | 


pendence of sovereign States, has never until our | 
day been overpassed, By universal consent, by | 
the unvarying testimony of abuse tself, it is not 
to be exercised beyond the immediate sphere of | 
the nations concerned. It pertains rigidly and ex- | 
clusively to states within the same circle of politi- 
cal action. It is only by neighbors, for the pro- 
tection of neighbors against neighbors, that it can, | 
even upon the broadest principles, be rightfully | 
employed, 
to the regulation of the political concerns of other | 


continenta, it becomes ai gigantic assumption, 


which, for the independence of nations, for the 
interests of humanity, for the tranquillity of the 
Old World and the New, should be significantly | 
repelled. 

Mr. President, a review of the history of Eu- 
rope during the last two centuries will bring with 
it another conviction in respect to the right of in- 
tervention—that no reliance can be placed on its 
restriction in practice to the objects to which it is 
limited by every public jurist who admits its ex- | 
isitence at all; and that nothing could be so dis- | 
couraging to the friends of free government as an 
extension of the system to this continent, if the 
power existed to introduce it here. Though the 
combinations it is claimed to authorize may, in 
some instances, have protected the coalescing par- 
ties from the danger of being overrun by conquer- 
ing armies, the cases are perhaps as numerous, in 
which their interposition has been lent to break 
down the independence of states, and to throw 
whole communities of men into the arms of govern- 
ments to which their feelings and principles were 
alike averse. The right, as has been seen—(and 
it cannot be too often repeated)—with the utmost 
latitude claimed for it by any public jurist, goes io | 
further than to authorize a league on the part of 
two or more weaker states to protect themselves | 
azainst the designs of an ambitious and powerful 
newhbor. In its practical application, it has more 
frequently resulted in a combination of powerful 
states to destroy their weaker neighbors for the 
augmentation of their own dominions or those of 
their allies. From a mere right ~°to combine for 
self-preservation, they have made it in practice a | 
right to divide, dismember, and partition states at 
their pleasure—not for the purpose of diminishing 
the strength of a powerful aera Rene under 


the pretence of creating a system of balances, which || 


is artificial in its structure, and, in some degree, | 
incongruous in its elements, and which a single | 
political convalsion may overturn and destroy. Do 
we need examples of the abuse of the power, I 


will not call ita right?) They will be found in the || 


dismemberment of Saxony ,the annexation of the re- | 
public of Genoa to the kingdom of Sardinia, and the | 
absorption of Venice by Austria. There is another 
and a more aggravated case of abuse to which re- | 
cent events have given new prominence. In 1772, | 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, under the pretence that | 
the disturbed condition of Poland was dangerous to 
their own tranquillity, seized upon about one-third 
of her territories, and divided it among themselves. 
In 1793, notwithstanding her diminished propor- 


tions, she had become more dangerous, and they | 


seized half of what they had left to her by the first 
partition. Sir, she continued to grow lenauien 
as she grew weak ; and in two years after the sec- 
ond partition, they stripped her of all that remained. 
In 1815, the five great ate at the Congress of 
Vienna, from motives of policy, and not froma 
returning sense of justice, organized the city of 
Cracow and a portion of the surrounding territory, 
with a population of about one hundred thousand | 


souls, into a republic, under the protection of Aus- || 


tria, Russia, and Prussia, with a guarantee of its 


independence in perpetuity. Russia pledged her- || 


self, at the same time, to maintain her share of the 
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spoil,as the kingdom of Poland in name and form, 
with a constitutional government. She kept her 


pledge seventeen years, and then virtually incor- | 
porated it as an integral part into the Russian em- | 


pire. The little republic of Cracow was all that 
remained as a monument of the dismembered king- 
dom. A year ago, it was obliterated as an inde- 
pendent state by the three great powers of eastern 
and northern Europe, in violation of their solemn 
guarantee, and assigned to Austria. The name of 
Poland, the fountain of so many noble and ani- 
mating recollections, is no longer to be found on 
the map of Europe. The three quarters of a cen- 
tury which intervened from the inception to the 
consummation of this transaction are not sufficient 
to conceal or even to obscure its true character. 
| The very magnitude of the space over which it is 


| spread only serves to bring it out in bolder and 


| darker relief from the pages of history. 

If the United States, in the progress of these 
usurpations, has not remonstrated against them, 
and contributed by her interposition to maintain 
the integrity*of the states thus disorganized and 
| dismembered in violation of every rule of right, 
| and every suggestion of justice and humanity, it 
is because we have been faithful, against all move- 
ments of sympathy, against the ror instinets of 
| nature, to the principle of abstaining from all inter- 
| ference with the movements of European powers, 
which relate exclusively to the condition of the 
quarter of the globe to which they belong. But 
| when it is proposed or threatened to extend to this 
continent and to ourselves a similar system of bal- 
| ances, with all its danger of abuse and usurpation, 
| | hold it to be our duty to inquire on what grounds 
| it rests, that we may be prepared to resist all prac- 
tical application of it to the independent states in 
this hemisphere. 

Mr. President, the declaration of M. Guizot 


approbation of the government, of which he was 


of France—the same minister stands before it as 
the exponent of ,his opinions, Is the declaration 
to be regarded as a mere idle annunciation in words 
of a design never intended to be carried into prac- 
tice? Let me answer the question by the briefest 
| possible reference to circumstances. France was 


| the coadjutor ot England in the attempt to induce 





| in this, she attempted to accomplish the same ob- 
ject indirectly, by persuading Mexico to recognize 


terms were offered to Texas, and rejected. In the 


M. Guizot’s declaration was made, (and the coin- 


| Marshal Soult, President of the Council, and M. 
| Guizot, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and written 
by M. de Mofras, who was attached to the French 


devoted to Mexico, and certainly contains some 


ment of a European monarchy as a project which 
had been suggested as the only one calculated to 
| put an end to the divisions and annihilate the fac- 
tions which desolated that beautiful country.* He 
says the Catholic religion and family relations, 
with the ancient possessors of the country, would 
be the first conditions required of the princes, who 





* The day after this speech was delivered, Mr. D. received 
from a frieud in New York, who could have had no knowl- 
edge of his intention to speak, much less of the topics he 
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could hardly have been made without the previous | 


| the organ. The same sovereign occupies the throne | 


| ‘Texas to decline annexation to the Union. Failing | 
the independence of Texas, on condition that the | 
later should remain an independent state. These | 
year 1844, I believe less than twelve months before | 
cidence in point of time is remarkable,) a book on | 


Oregon and California was published in Paris by | 
order of the King of France, under the auspices of 


| legation in Mexico. The first part of the work is | 


remarkable passages. He — of the establish- | 
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should be called to reconstruct there a monarchical 
‘| government. He then adds: - 


“The infantas of Spain, the French princes, and th 
archdukes of Austria, fulfil these conditions, and we n = 
affirm that, from whichever quarter a competitor shouig 

| present himself, he would be unanimously welcomed by th 
Mexican people. a 

“ What, then, are the interests of France in these 
tions ? 

« The establishment in Mexico of a monarchy of any qo. 
scription whatever, resting upon a solid basis, should be tie 
first object of our policy; for we know that the instability 
attached to the actual form of its government, brings w : 

| disadvantages for our commerce, and inconvenie 
| Our people.” 
| 


ques. 


ith it 
uces for 


He adds, that if Mexico is to preserve her re. 
ublican form of government, her incorporation 
into the Union of the North would seem more 
| favorable to France than her existing condition, on 
| account of the development of commerce and ql 
_the guarantees of liberty, security, and justice, 
which his compatriots would enjoy; and that Ene. 
land would lose, under such an order of thines 
what France would gain. Thus, thouzh the dis. 
| membermentand absorption of Mexico by the Uni- 
|| ted States, are regarded by M. de Mofras as prefer. 
| able to the commercial monopoly and the ** species 
|| of political sovereignty,’ as he denominates jt, 
which England has exercised in that country, the 
first object of France, according to him, should be a 
reconstruction of monarchy in Mexico, with a for. 
eign prince on the throne, and this prince from some 
| branch of the Bourbon family. The opinions con. 
| tained in this book are not put forth as the mere 
| Speculations of a private person. They are the 
| opinions of an agent of the government: the pub- 
‘lication is made by ordér of the king, and under 
| the auspices of his two chief ministers, and so 
stated in the title page. I do not mean to hold the 
| government of France responsible for all the opin- 
| jons contained in that work; but, can we believe 
| that those I have quoted, concerning as they do so 
| grave a subject as the international relations of 
| France with Mexico, and of Mexico with the 
| United States, would have been put forth without 
modification under such high official sanctions, if 
they had been viewed with positive disfavor? It 
appears to me, that we are constrained to view 
them, like the declaration of M. Guizot, though 
| certainly to a very inferior extent, as possessing 
an official character, which we are not at liberty 
wholly to disregard, when we consider the one in 
connection with the other. 
And now, sir, | ask, do not these opinions and 
| declarations, especially wlren we look to the open 
and direct interference of Great Britain and France, 
| by force of arms, in the domestic affairs of some 
|| of the South American republics within the last 
|| two years, furnish a just ground of apprehension, 
if we should retire from Mexico without a treaty 
_and as enemies, that it might become a theatre for 


| the exercise of influences of a most unfriendly 
| character to us? With the aid of the monarchical 
party in Mexico, would there not be danger that 
the avowed design of establishing a throne, might 
be realized? The chances of open interposition 
are unquestionably diminished by the results of 
the war; but 1 am constrained to believe the 
chances of secret interference are increased by the 
|| avidity imputed to us for territorial extension. 
|| Ought not this danger to influence, to some ex- 
| tent, our own conduct, at least so far as to dis- 
| suade us from abandoning, until a better pros- 
| pect of a durable peace shall exist, the advantage 
_we have gained as belligerents? We know a 


| 


| 

















|| have also to lament the money lost and thrown away upon 
|, Mexican soil. Aud in order that the Cortes may not believe 
| Tam about to make accusations of so grave a character with- 


designed to discuss, a translation from a speech delivered to || out possessing proofs to corroborate them, I now hold in my 

| the Cortes of Spain on the Ist of December, 1847, by Sefior || hand a statement of the sums expended and drawn from the 
|} Olozoga, a man of distinction, and supposed to be the || treasury in Havana in the year 1846, signed by the Senor 
|| saine individual who was a few years since first minister of || Navarro as auditor, and Mugica as treasurer. In this state- 
|} the Crown. By this speech it appears that as recently as || ment there is an item which says: ¢ Paid bills of exchange 
1846, a year after M. Guizot’s deciaration was made, and || remitted by the minister plenipotentiary of her Majesty in 

| two years after M. de Mofras’s book was published, large || Mexico for matters belonging to the service, $100,000.’ But 
| sums were expended by Spain for the purpose of establish- || much greater than this was the authority our minister in 
| ing a monarchy in Mexico, and of placing a Spanish prince || Mexico possessed for disposing of the public funds. I do not 
|| on the throne. The close connection ef the governments of || know whether he has made use of it. I do not even know 
| France and Spain by the marriage of the Duke of Montpen- || his name. I suppose he will employ them with scrupu- 
| sier, the son of Louis Philippe, to the sister of Queen Isa- lous honesty; but is the Spanish people so bountifully sup- 
bella, gives additional importance to these developments: plied with millions that they can afford to send them lo the 

* No one, either on this floor or elsewhere, can deny that Sew World, for the pen of sustaining political intrigues 
ow many meritorious military men 


| in Mexico, and to place a Spanish prince on the throne. 
This project, conceived in the time of the Conde Aranda, 


| the project has been entertained of establishing a monarchy in that distant region 


who have shed their blood for the good of their country, a0 
| whose means of support have been cut down to the lowest 





would have saved our colonies from the sad fate they have i] ble point, might have been aided by these large suis? 
suffered ; but bronght forward on this occasion, it was the || How much misery might have been alleviated by the money 
| most absard idea that could have been conceived. But we | which has been thrown away in this manner? And where 

have not only to deplore having excited political animosities || do they find authority for squandering millions to foster for- 
'! and the consequences this has produced in that country; we | eign intrigues?” 
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oreat majority of the Mexican people are radically 
averse to any other than a republican form of gov- 
ernment; but we know, also, the proneness of a 
people among whom anarchy reigns triumphant, 
to seek Any refuge which promises the restoration | 
of tranquillity and social order. 
Mr. President, any attempt by a European power 
to interpose in the affairs of Mexico, either to estab- 
lish a monarchy, or to maintain, in the language of 
M. Guizot, * the equilibrium of the great political 
forces in America,” would be the signal for a war 
far more important in its consequences, and inscru- 
table in its issues, than this. We could not sub- 
mitto such interposition if we would. The public 
opinion of the country would compel us to resist 
it, Weare committed by the most formal decla- | 
rations,,first made by President Monroe in 1823, 
and repeated by the present Chief Magistrate of 
the Union. We have protested, in the most solemn 
manner, against any further colonization by Euro- 
pea powers on this continent. We have protested 
against any interference in the political concerns of 
the independent states in this hemisphere. A pro- 
test, it is true, does not imply that the ground it 
assumes is to be maintained at all hazards, and if 
necessary, by force of arms. Great Britain pro- 
tested against the interference of France in the | 
aflairs of Spain in 1823; she has more recently 
protested against the absorption of Cracow by 
Austria as a violation of the political order of || 
Europe, settled at Vienna by the allied sovereigns, 
and against the Montpensier marriage as a viola- 
tion of the treaty of Utrecht; but I do not remem- 
ber that in either case se did anything more than 
to proclaim to the world her dissent from the acts 
against which she entered her protest. It has 
always seemed to me to be unwise in a government | 
to put forth manifestoes without being prepared to | 
maintain them by acts, or to make Seeiurations of 
abstract principle until the occasion has arrived for 
enforcing them. The declarations of a President 
having no power to make war without a vote of || 
Congress, or even to employ the military force of 
the country except to defend our own territory, is || 
very different from the protest of a sovereign hold- | 
ing the issues of peace and war in his own hands. | 
But the former may not be lesseffectual when they | 
are sustained, as I believe those of Presidents | 
Monroe and Polk are, in respect to European in- | 
terference on the American continent, by an undi- | 
vided public opinion, even though they may not | 
have received a formal response from Congress. I | 
hold, therefore, if any such interposition as that | 
to which 1 have referred should take place, resist- } 


ance on our part would inevitably follow, and we 
should become involved in controversies, of which 
no man could foresee the end. 
Before I quit this part of the subject, I desire to 
advert to some circumstances recently made public, 
and, if true, indicating significantly the extent to 
which Great Britain is disposed to carry her other 
encroachments on this continent, as in every other 
quarter of the globe. On the coast of Honduras, in 
Central America, commonly called the Musquito 
coast, there is a tribe of Indians bearing the same 
name, numbering but a few hundred individuals, 
and inhabiting some miserable villages in the | 
neighborhood of Cape Gracias a Dios, near the | 
fifteenth parallel of north latitude. Several hun- | 
dred miles south is the river San Juan, running 
from Lake Nicaragua to the Caribbean sea, a 
space of about two degrees of longitude, with the 
town of Nicaragua at its mouth, and a castle or 
fort about midway between the town and the lake. | 
The lake is only fifteen leagues from the Pacific, 
and constitutes, with the river San Juan, one of 
the proposed lines for a ship canal across the 
isthmus. Great Britain has recently laid claim to 
the river San Juan and the town of Nicaragua, if | 
she has not actually taken possession of the latter. 
I have seen a communication from the British 
consul-general at Guatemala, asserting the inde- 
pendence of the Mosquitos as a nation. 1 have 
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also seen a communication from the British con- 
sul at Bluefield, on the Mosquito shore, asserting 
that “ the Mosquito flag and nation are under the 
Special protection of the crown of Great Britain,” | 
and that the limits which the British Govern- | 
ment is determined to maintain as the right of the | 
King of the Mosquitos” “ comprehend the San | 
J uan river.”? By Arrowsmith’s London Atlas, 
published in 1840, the Mosquito territory covered 
about 40,000 square miles, nearly as large an area 
as that of the State of New York; but it did not | 








! 
| ' 








extend below the twelfth parallel of latitude, while | 


the river San Juan is on the eleventh. I have seen 
the protest of the State of Nicaragua against the 
occupation of the town of Nicaragua on the river 
San Juan, which, as the protest declares, has been 
from time immemorial in her quiet and peaceable 
possession. The state of San Salvador, one of 
the Central American republics, also unites in 
the protest, and declares her determination, if the 
outrage shall be carried into effect, to exert her 
whole power until the usurper ‘shall be driven 
from the limits of Central America.” 

I understand, for | speak only from information, 
that Great Britain has for some time claimed to 
have had the Mosquitos, a mere naked tribe of In- 
dians of a few hundred persons, under her protec- 
tion.* ‘Through her influence they appointed a 
king, who was taken to Belize, a British station on 
the bay of Yucatan, and there crowned. [tis said, 
also, that on the decease of the king, he was 
found to have bequeathed his dominions to her 
Britannic Majesty. [t appears to be certain that 


she has, under this pretence of protection, extend- 
ed her dominion over an immense surface in Cen- | 


tral America; that she has at least one vessel of 


| war, the Sun, commanded by an officer bearing an 


English name, ‘* Commander Trotter, of the Mos- 
quito navy,”’ as he is styled in a letter written by 


| the British consul at Bluefield, and that she is still 


further extending herself, against the remonstrance 


besides being physically weak, are distracted by 
internal feuds; and if the proceedings complained 


which Great Britain will disavow, it is hardly to 
be expected that a usurpation, so unjustifiably con- 


_summated, will be abandoned on an appeal to the 


justice of the wrong-doer. Whether our govern- 
ment should remain quiescent under this encroach- 


/ ment upon near and defenceless neighbors, is a 


question worthy of consideration. Under any 
circumstances, it seems to me to afford little assu- 


| rance of non-interference with the affairs of Mexi- 


co, if our forces were to be withdrawn without a 


|| treaty. 


There is another consideration which ought not 
to be overlooked. 
tinck made a motion for an address to her Britan- 
nic Majesty, praying her to take such measures as 
she might deem proper to secure the a of 
the Spanish government bonds held by British sub- 
jects. Those bonds amount to about three hun- 
dred and eighty millions of dollars, and on about 
three hundred and forty millions no interest what- 
ever has been paid; and including this debt nearly 
seven hundred and thirty millions of dollars are 
due to British subjects by foreign governments—a 


|| sum equal to about one-fifth of her national debt. 
| He contended, that ‘* by the law of nations, from 


time immemorial, it has been held that the recov- 
ery of just debts is a lawful cause of war, if the 
country from which payment is due refuses to 
listen to the claims of the country to whom money 
is owing.’? He quoted authorities to show that 
the payment of the debt, or the interest on it, 
might be enforced without having recourse to 
arms, though asserting the right to resort to force 
to compelit. He referred to the rich colonies of 
Spain, and especially Cuba, to show that there 
was wealth enough in its annual produce and rev- 
enue ‘*to pay the whole debt due by Spain to 
British bond-holders.”? He referred to the naval 
force which Spain possessed to show that there 
would not be “any very effective resistance,” 
and that ‘*‘ the most timid minister”’ need not fear 
it. Having, in the course of his remarks, called 
the attention of the Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
the subject, Lord Palmerston, in responding to his 
call, entered into an extended statement in respect 
to the foreign debt due to British subjects. He 
drew a distinction between transactions by one 
government with another, by British subjects with 
a foreign government, by British subjects with the 
subjects of another government, and between debts 





* Extract of a letter from the Supreme Government of the State 
of Nicaragua to the Supreme Government of the State of 
San Salvador. 
*‘ A tribe with no recognized form of government, with- 

out civilization, and entirely abandoned to savage life, is 

suddenly made use of by enlightened England for the prir- 
pose of planting one of her feet upon the Atlantic coast of 
this State ; or rather, for the purpose of taking possession of 
the port for communication between Europe, America, and 

Asia, and other important countries at the point where the 

grand inter-oceanic canal is most practicable.”’ 
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But these states, | 


|| sive allusion to the failure of 


| States of this Union to pay 
of be not the unauthorized acts of British agents, | 


| public and private. 


In July last, Lord George Ben- || portion is concerned, I believe our merchants have 
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and acts of injustice and oppression. This dis- 
tinction, however, he treated as matter of expedi- 
ency and established practice. He assented to the 
doctrine laid down by the noble lord who made 
the motion for an address, and he said, if it were 
the wise policy of England to lay down a rule that 
she aa enforce obligations of this character 
with the same rigor as those of a different charac- 
ter, she would have a full and fair right, according 
to the laws of nations, to do so. And he conc!ud- 
ed by saying that England had not refrained from 
taking the steps urged by his noble friend, because 
she was “afraid of these states,-or all of them put 
together;”’ that it was not to be supposed the Brit- 
ish Parliament, or the British nation, would long 
remain patient under the wrong, and that they had 
ample power and means to obtain justice, 

I pass over the doctrines put forth in the speech 
of Lord George Bentinck, and sanctioned by Lord 
Palmerston, though I believe it not perfectly clear 


| that they can be maintained to the full extent, by 


an apneal to any well established principles of in- 
ternational law. You know, sir, that we have 
sometimes found British statesmen, even those 
holding places nearest to the throne, at fault, both 
in respect to matters of principle and matters of 
fact, though it is certainly but justice to concede 


| to them the possession of more enlarged views of 
| policy, combined with greater practical talent and 


tact, than is often to be found in the councils of 
European sovereigns. I pass over also an offen- 
two or three of the 
their debts, ‘‘aa a 
stain upon the national character,’’ (I use his own 
| language,) when it is well known that the suspen- 
| sion of payment was temporary, and from over- 


|| ruling necessity; that in most instances resump- 


| tion has taken place; and that, in all, the most 
earnest efforts have been made to resume the dis- 
charge of their obligations. This imputation was 
cast upon us at the moment when our people, with 


|| one heart, were sending abroad their agricultural 


surplus to feed the famished population of Ire- 
land, not merely in the way of commercial ex- 
changg, but in the form of donations, in ship-loads, 
And so far as the commercial 


for months been draining our banks of specie, to 
send abroad to meet their own pecuniary obliga- 
tions, while for a time at least they were unable to 
draw on their debtors in England forthe proceeds of 
the breadstuffs by which her subjects had been fed. 


| But I pass by all this, and come to the important 


fact that Mexico was among the indebted foreign 
States enumerated in a report, on which the mo- 
tion of Lord George Bentinck was founded. What 














is the extent of her indebtedness I do not know, 
but I understand about seventy millions of dollars 
—and I believe it was but recently that the public 
domain in California was mortgaged to the credit- 
ors for a portion of this amount, though the lien 
is now said to be discharged. 

I appeal to honorable Senators to say, with 
these facts before them—with this public and offi- 
cial assertion of a principle, which, according to 
Lord Palmerston, the British government has only 
abstained from practically enforcing through mere 
considerations of policy—whether, if our forces 
were withdrawn from Mexico, and that country 
should become a prey to the anarchy and confusion 
which has reigned there so long, and which, if 
renewed, would in all probability become univer- 
sal and hopeless—whether, [ say, there would not 
be a temptation too strong to be resisted to reduce 
the principle thus proclaimed to practice? whether 
some portion of the Mexican territory might not 
be occupied as a guarantee for the payment of the 
debt due to British subjects, and thus another prin- 
ciple be violated, which we are committed to 
maintain? [ do not mean to say that this consid- 
eration, if it stood alone, should absolutely con- 
trol our conduct. But as auxiliary to the graver 
considerations to which I have referred, it appears 
to me that it may properly be allowed some weight 
—enough, sir, perhaps, to turn the scale, if it were 
already balanced—though, I think, there is suffi- 
cient without it to incline us decisively to the side 
of continued occupation. ; 

Besides, British subjects have other extensive 
pecuniary interests in Mexico: they have large 
commercial establishments and heavy investments 
of capital in the mining districts. If the political 
affairs of that country should fall into inextricable 
confusion, it is not to be supposed that these great 
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yet it is extremely difficult to see by what interpo- 
sition on her part they could be secured without 
the danger of collision between her and us, 

Mr. President, in what I have said in respect to 
the danger of foreign interposition, | have not re- 
lied upon the ephemeral opuiions of the day, or on 
opinions expressed in public journals abroad, how- 
ever intimately those journals may be supposed to 
be connected with governments, as the organs of 
the views which itis deemed advisable to throw 
out, from time to unre, for the public considera- 
| have resorted to no irrespon- 
I have presented opinions and dec- 
larations proclaimed with more or less of official 
sanction, and for the most part, with the highest— 
I mean the declarations of ministers, speaking for 
their governments to the popular body, and as the 
responsible representatives of sovereigns, holding 
in their own hands the autherity to enforce, or 
attempt to enforce, what they proclaim. 
these declarations, taken in connection with the 
acts referred to, should influence our conduct, is a 
question on which we may not all agree. But it 
appears to me that it would be a great error in 
statesmanship to treat them as wholly unworthy 
of our consideration. Jealousy of our increa sing 
power, commercial rivalry, political interests, all 
comline lo give them importance, It is the prov- 
ince of a wise forecast to prov ide, as far as possible, 
that these adverse influences shall find no theatre 
for their exercise. ‘To abandon Mexico would, it 
feems to me, throw wide open all the avenues for 


tion or guidance. 


sible sources. 


their admittance—one power for commercial mo- 
hop nly, 
perhaps impose on us the difficult and dangerous 
task of removing evils which a proper vigilance 
might have prevents d. 

lt may be, Mr. President, that we shall have an 
early yy ace, l sincerely hope So. 
we inust withdraw from Mexico; and it may per- 
haps be said that the dangers | have referred to as 
likely to result from our absence at the present 
moment may possibly be realized. These dangers, 
Whatever they may be, we must incur whenever 


and the other for political control—and 


she shall tender us a peace, which we oif&ht to 
accept. But there is a wide difference between | 
reuring as belligerents and enemies without a | 
treaty, and as friends under an amicable ar- | 


rangement, with solemn obligations on both sides 
to keep the peace. In the former case, probably 
one of the first acts of Mexico would be to re- 
assemble her army, and her government might 


fall wider the control of her military leaders. In | 


the latter, amicable relations being restored, and 
military forces being unnecessary, at least to act 
against us, the peace party would have better 
hopes of maintaining themselves, of preventing the 
army, Which is now regarded as responsible for the 
national disasters, from gaining the ascendency, 


and also of excluding influences from abroad, 


which would be hostile to her interests and fatal 
to the common tranquillity of both countries, 


In the references | have made to France and | 
Great Britain, I have been actuated by no feeling | 


of unktodness or hostility to either. 


Rapid and 


wide-spread as has been the progress of the latter, | 
we have never sought to interfere with it. She | 


holds one-third of the North American continent. 
She has established her dominion in the Bermu- 


das, the West Indies, and in Guiana, on the South | 


American continent. She holds Belize, on the bay 


of Yucatan, in North America, with a district of | 


about fourteen thousand square miles, if we may 
trust her own geographical delineations. We see 
her in the oceupatiun of territories in every quar- 
ter of the globe, vastly, inordinately extended, 
and still ever extending herself. It is not easy 
to keep pace with her encroachments. A few 
years ago the Indus was the western boundary of 
her Indian empire. She has passed it. She has 
overran Affghanistan and Beeloochistan, though 
I believe she has temporarily withdrawn feom the 
former. She stands at the gates of Persia. She 
has discussed the policy of passing Persia, and 
making the Tigris her western boundary in Asia, 
One stride more would place her upon the shores 


of the Mediterranean; and her armies would no | 


longer find thew way to India by the circumnavi- 
gation of Africa. 
government purposes of communication, except 
the transportation of troops and munitions of war, 
a direct intercourse with the east. 
of the iargest clasg run from England to Alexan- 
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interests will be abandoned by Great Britain; and | dria; from Alexandria there is a water communi- | 


How far | 


In this case, | 


| French people. 
/ ance on their right judgment and feeling, that I 


Indeed, she has now, for all |! 


Her steamers | 


cation with Cairo—some sixty miles; from Cairo 
it is but eight hours overland to Suez, at the head 
of the Red Sea; from Suez her steamers of the 
largest class run to Aden, a military station of hers 


at the mouth of the Red Sea, from Aden to Cey- | 


lon, and from Ceylonto China. Sheis not merel 

conquering her way back from Hisdoostan. She 
has raised her standard beyond it. She has en- 
tered the confines of the Celestial Empire. She has 
gained a permanent foothold within it; and who 
that knows her, can believe that pretexts will long 
be wanting to extend her dominion there? Though 
itis for commerce mainly that she is thus adding 
to the number and extent of her dependencies, it 
is not forcommerce alone. The love of power and 
extended empire is one of the efficient principles of 
her gigantic efforts and movements. No island, 
however remote, no rock, however barren, on 
which the cross of St. George has once been un- 
furled, is ever willingly relinquished, no matter 


how expensive or inconvenient it may be to main- | 


tain it. She may be satd literally to encircle the 
globe by an unbroken chain of dependencies. Nor 
is it by peaceful means that she ts thus extending 
herself. She propagates commerce, as Moham- 
medanism propagated religion, by fire and sword. 
If she negotiates, it is with fleets and armies at the 
side of her ambassadors, in order to use the language 


of her diplomacy, ‘to give force to their repre- || 


sentations.’’ She is essentially and eminently a 
military power, unequalled on the sea and unsur- 
passed on the land. Happily, the civilization, 


which distinguishes her at home, goes with her | 


and obliterates some of the bloody traces of her 
march to unlimited empire. 

Much less has any unkind feeling dictated my 
reference to France. Our relations with her have 
usually been of the most friendly character, From 
the foundation of our Government there has exist- 
ed, on our side, a strong feeling of sympathy in 
her prosperities and her misfortunes, which no tem- 
porary interruption of our friendship has been able 
to eradicate, There is reason for this feeling: it 
would not have been creditable to us asa people if 
it hed proved a transient sentiment. She stood 
forth at a critical period in our contest for inde- 
pendence, and rendered us the most essential ser- 
vice by her co6peration and aid. ‘The swords of 


Washington and Lafayette were unsheathed on | 


the same battle-fields. Our waters and our plains 
have been crimsoned with the generous blood of 
France. The names of Rochambeau, De Grasse, 
and D’Estaing are identified with our struggles for 
freedom. They have become, in some degree, 


American, and we give them to our children as | 
names to be remembered for the gallant deeds of 
It is not surprising, under | 


those who bore them. 
such circumstances, that in the survey of the 


European system, we should have been accustomed | 


to regard France as the power most likely, in the 


progress of events, to become the rival of England | 


on the ocean as she has been on the land: and with 


/a large portion of our people, if the wish has nat | 


been ‘*parent,’’ it has, at least, been companion 


“to the thought.’’ For this reason, the declara- 
tion of M. Guizot was considered, independently 
of all views of right, as peculiarly ungracious, and 


as a demonstration of feeling totally inconsistent | 


with the ancient friendship by which the two 
countries have been united. I have never believed 
it to be in accordance with the sentiments of the 
And so strong has been my reli- 


confess I have thought it not unlikely that an inter- 
position in our affairs, so completely at variance 


| with amicable relations, which ought to be held 


sacred, might be arrested by a more decisive inter- 


| position at home against its authors. 


[ repeat, I have spoken in no spirit of unkindness 
either towards Great Britain or France. I desire 
nothing but friendship with them—close, cordial, 
constant, mutually beneficial friendship. I speak 


of them historically, as they exist and exhibit | 


themselves to the eyes of the civilized world. 


Thus far, I have considered the probable conse- | 


quences of retiring from Mexico, as they are likely 
to affect our political relations with her, and pos- 
sibly with other States. I now turn, for a single 
moment only, to a different class of considera- 
tions—I mean considerations arising out of our 
claims to indemnity for injuries. Although the 


war was not commenced to secure it, this is one 
of the avowed objects for which it has been pros- 
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| we not rather retain what we have acquired 


| would be an abandonment of indemnity wit! 


pendent States. 


| bring it to a-close. 


ecuted. Shall we abandon the position we have 


| taken, and leave this object unaccomplished? S},91) 


. . . e » Until 
our just claims are satisfied? To do othery = 


would be to have incurred an enormous expendi. 
ture of treasure and blood to no purpose—to have 


| prosecuted the war till we had the means of jy. 


demnifying ourselves in our own hands, and then 
voluntarily to relinquish them. Such a couse 
seems to me utterly irreconcilable either with jute 
tice to ourselves or with sound policy. If I am 
not mistaken in the views I have expressed, jt 
. : . 1OUL 
getting rid of the war, on which we must now rely 
to procure it. These considerations do not apply 
to the policy suggested by the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina. He proposes to take indem. 
nity into our own hands by oceupying a portion of 


| northern or central Mexico, and holding it without 


a treaty. My remarks are only applicable to the 
policy of withdrawing from Mexico altogether, 
and leaving the adjustment of differences to future 


| negotiations. 


Having thus declared myself in favor of the oo. 


| cupation of Mexico until she shall consent to make 
| peace, I deem it proper to say, in connection with 
| this subject, that I have been uniformly opposed, 


and that | am still opposed, to all schemes of con- 
quest for the acquisition of territory. In this re- 
spect, I concur in what the Senator from South 


Carolina has said, and for nearly the same reasons, 


I am opposed to all such schemes, because they 
would be inconsistent with the avowed objects of 
the war; because they would be incompatible with 
justice and sound policy; and because, if sueccess- 
ful, they would be utterly subversive of the funda. 
mental principle of our political system, resting as 
it does on a voluntary assoc) \tiun of free and inde- 
I have been uniformly in favor 
of the most energetic measures in the prosecution 
of the war, because I believed them most likely tg 
In carrying our arms to the 
enemy’s capital and occupying his territory, I can 
see nothing inconsistent with the principles of jus. 
lice or the usages of civilized States. In the pros- 
ecution of a war undertaken to procure a redress 
of injuries, the territories or property of an enemy 
may be seized for the express purpose of compe!- 
ling him to do justice. More may be taken than 
would constitute a fair indemnity for actual inju- 
ries, provided it be done with the intention of re- 
storing the surplus when he shall consent to make 
peace on reasonable terms. It is in this spirit, and 
with this intention, that my coéperation has been 
given to the vigorous prosecution of the war. We 
have a right to insist on a fair boundary; we may 
exact indemnity for injuries ; we may demand in- 
demnification for the expenses of the war, if we 
please. But here all right ceases; and if, when 
this is,conceded, we have more on our hands, we 
are bound, on every principle of law and good con- 
science, to make restitution. It is admitted on all 
hands that Mexico is incapable of indemnifying us 
in money. But she may do so by ceding to us 


| territory which is useless to her, which she has 
_ not the ability to defend, and which may be useful 


tous. I have always been in favor of acquiring 
territory on justterms. The acquisition of Call- 
fornia has always appeared to me very desirable, 
on account of its ports on the Pacific. I have 
uniformly voted for acquiring it, when the propo 
sition has come before us. | believe, on the first 
occasion, | was in a minority of ten or eleven. 
My opinion is unchanged. Indeed, it is confirmed 
by the fact, that California has, by our military 
operations, become forever detached from Mexico. 
If it were to be abandoned bywus, its forty thou- 
sand inhabitants would undoubtedly establish an 
independent government for themselves, and they 
would maintain it if undisturbed by foreign inter- 
ference. 1 take the actual condition of things as I 
find it, and with an earnest desire to fulfil all the 
obligations it devolves on us in a spirit of justice 
towards Mexico and towards the people of Cali- 
fornia. 

I concur also in what the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina has said in relation to the in- 
fluence of war on our political institutions. No 
man can deplore it under any circumstances, more 
than myself. Independently of the evils which it 
always brings in its train, there are considerations 
connected with our political organization and the 
nature of our social progress, which render It 
doubly pernicious in its tendencies. The final suc- 
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cess of the experiment we are making in free gov- | 
ernment may depend, in some degree, on a steady 

maintenance of the spirit of peace, in which our 

olitical system had its origin, and in which it has 

thus far been administered. Great as is our ca- 

acity for war, our whole scheme of government 

is averse to it. The greatest possible economy in 

expenditure; the least possible patronage in the 

hands of the Executive; the smallest pecuniary 

exactions from the people, consistent with our ab- | 
solute wants; the absence of all demands on the 
public treasury, which call for unusual contribu- 
tions of revenue Or promote excessive disburse- 
ments; the exemption of the country from all | 
exigencies which devolve on the legislative and | 
executive departments of the government the ex- 

ercise of extraordinary powers:—these are the con- 

ditions under which the ends of our political or- 

ganization are most likely to be fulfilled. Sir, none || 
of these conditions belong to a state of war. Ex- 

travagant disbursements; extraordinary contribu- 

tions of revenue, present or prospective—present, 

in augmented burdens of taxation, prospective, in | 
the shape of loans and anticipations of income, 

leading ultingately to taxation; extraordinary pow- || 
ers summarily, and sometimes arbitrarily exer- | 
cised:—these are the inseparable companions of | 
war; and they are inimical to the very genius of 
our social system. 

There are considerations, which, in my judg- 
ment, render a war with Mexico peculiarly unfor- 
tunate, and which justify all the efforts we have 
made to bring it to an amicable termination. We 
are mutually engaged in carrying out on this con- 
tinent the experiment of free government, which | 
in all other ages has proved abortive. We are try- 
ing it under eminently auspicious circumstances, | 
We have no stroyg Governments around us, found- | 
ed upon antagonist principles, and adverse in their 
example and influence to the success of ours. We 
ave sustained by the faculty of popular representa- | 
tion, which was unknown, or at least imperfectly 
known, to the free states of antiquity, and by | 
force of which we have been enabled to carry out, | 
on geographical areas of indefinite exteni, an 
organization which had ‘previously been deemed 
applicable only to communities of limited popula- 
tion and territory. It is natural, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the friends of free government, 
wherever they are to be found, should turn to us | 
as the last hope of liberal institutions. They look | 
to us for examples of moderation and forbearance 
in our intercourse with foreign nations—especially | 
those having forms of government analogous to 
our own—and for an exemption from the evil pas- 
sions which have embroiled the countries of the Old 
World, and involved them, century after century, 
with brief intermissions, in wars of ambition and 
revenge. In asserting the superiority of our own | 
form of government, the strength of the argument 
will be weakened, if we shall be found no more 
exempt than those, which are less popular, from 
strife and contention with neighboring States. Re- | 
garding the success of our institutions as affecting 
deeply the welfare of our race, and vindicating the 
competency of mankind to self-government, I have 
always esteemed it peculiarly unfortunate that any 
cause of alienation should have existed of suffi- 
cient magnitude to induce the two principal repub- | 
lics of the western hemisphere to turn their arms | 
against each other. The cause of liberal govern- | 

| 
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ment is injured, and far more deeply injured, than 
ithas been by the dissension of the republics in 
the southern portion of the American continent. 

These are considerations which it were well for 
us always to keep in view—in peace, that we may | 
notrush hastily into war; in war, that we may 
spare no honorable effort for a restoration of 
peace, 

There is yet another consideration of a kindred 
character. While the monarchies of Europe are 
at peace with each other, and social improvement 
is advancing, on the continent at least, with unpar- 
alleled rapidity, almost the only wars now wagin 
among neighboring States are between us and 
Mexico, and between some of the South American 
republics. I desire, as much as any one can, to 
see these dissentions composed, and to see these 
republican States resume the fulfilment of their 
great mission among the nations—the maintenance 
of the principles of political liberty, and the culti- 
vation of the arts of civilization and peace. 

In these views I concur with the Senator from 
South Carolina, But here I am constrained to 
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separate from him. When we come to practical || 
measures, our paths lie wide apart. 
It is for the very reasons | have just stated, 
that I cannot assent to the policy he proposes. I 
believe it calculated to prolong the war, not to | 
terminate it; to keep alive the spirit of animosity 
which divides us from Mexico, instead of restoring 
the friendly relations which ought to exist between 
us. lam in favor, then, of standing as we are. 
And, sir, if she shall refuse to make peace; if we 
must continue in the occupation of her capital and 
three-fourths of her territory, it may be in the 
order of Providence that we shall, through this 
very necessity, become the instruments of her po- 
litical and social regeneration. In the party con- | 
flicts which distract her, the means may be found 


| of consolidating her government on a republican 
| basis, of healing her dissensions, and of uniting 


her to us in bonds of friendship by an exercise of 
magnanimity and forbearance in the final adjust- | 
ment of our difficulties with her. I believe even 
now something of the salutary influence of our | 
presence in her capital and principal sea-ports, | 
begins to be felt. The abolition of transit duties, 
the reduction of the impost on foreign articles of 
necessity and convenience, and a freer commerce 
among the Mexican States, may, if continued, | 
strike a fatal blow at the anti-commercial, system 
by which her people have been oppressed, and the | 


internal abuses by which her rulers have grown || 


rich—a system of mal-administration not even | 
equalled by that which exists in old Spain. ‘The | 
higher improvement in government, in the arts, 
and in civilization under all its forms, which dis- 
tinguishes our own people, may, by force of actual | 
contact, be communicated to the Mexicans, and 
lay the foundation of an improved social orde;z. 
Startling as the reflection is, it is nevertheless 
true, that civilization, and even christianity, have 
sometimes been propagated by arms, where they | 
would otherwise have been hopelessly excluded. 
Thus, the very passions which seem fitted only to 
desolate human society, may, in the hands of | 
Providence, become the agents of its advancement. 
Let us, then, hope and trust that the contgst in 
which we-are engaged with a neighboring power, 


deplorable as we all consider it, may be an instru- || 


ment of social and political amelioration to our 
adversary. 

The Senator from South Carolina has said, in his 
emphatic language, that we are ‘‘ tied toa corpse.’? | 
It is a striking figure, Mr. President, and partakes 
strongly of the boldness in which the illustrations | 
of that distinguished Senator are always conceived. | 
Mexico is, indeed, prostrate—almost politically 
inanimate, if you please—under the oppressions 
which have been heaped upon her, year after year, 
by unscrupulous rulers. But I should be sorry to 
believe her beyond the power of resuscitation, 
even by human means. | do not expect, as our 
contact with her becomes more intimate, to see 





her, like the dead body touched by the bones of | 


the prophet, spring, ata single bound, to life and 
strength. But | hope to see her—possibly through 
our instrumentality—freed from the despoticsway 
of her military rulers, and rising, by sure degrees, 
to the national importance I wish her to possess— 
order and tranquillity first, next social improve- 
ment and stable government, and at last an honor- 
able rank among the nations of the earth, I con- 
template no direct interference with her govern- 
ment—no permanent system of protection to be 
exercised over it—no alliance with her beyond 
what may be necessary to secure to us the objects 
of peace. But I do contemplate a treaty, stipulat- 


ing for commercial arrangements, for protection | 


and security to our own citizens in their future in- 
tercourse with her, and no withdrawal of our forces 
without it, at least until all chance of obtaining 
one shall prove hopeless. If we were to retire 
now, all commerce between her and us would cease 
and be transferred to our rivals, our frontier would 
be a line of war, not a boundary between peaceful 
neighbors; and unless the tide of conquest should 
be poured back upon her under the provocations 
such a condition of our relations would almost ne- 
cessarily superinduce, no citizen of the United 
States could be expected, for years to come, to plant 
his foot on Mexican soil. War dissolves the 
political and commercial relations of independent 
States, so far as they rest upon voluntary agree- 
ment. Itis only by a treaty of peace that they can 
be revive or new relations be substituted for the 
old. 


OBE. — 
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Mr. President, advocating as Ido the occupa- 
tion of Mexico until she shall consent to make 
peace, it may be incumbent on me to state in what 
manner I think it can best be maintained. And 
here | must say, I think the estimates of the eflect- 
ive force in the field have been greatly overstated, 
I propose no specific plan for adoption. I leave 
all practical measures in the hands of those to 
whom they belong. I only purpose to state what 
suggests itself to my mind, as advisable. I think 
we should find it most advantageous to remain 
much as we are, excepting to occupy such ports 
on the Pacific as our fleet may reduce and maintain 
as commercial avenues to the interior. It may, 


_ however, become necessary to occupy San Luis 


Potosi and Zacatecas for the protection of the 
mining operations in those States, and the agricul- 
tural districts near the city of Mexico, to command 
supplies for the army. I should consider an army 
of twenty-five thousand well-disciplined, effective 
men, the smallest number adequate to the purpose 
of maintaining positions, keeping open communi- 
cations from the coast to the interior, and dispers- 
ing the enemy's troops if they shall be reém- 
bodied; but in order to keep up such a force, we 
should require a nominal organization of at least 
forty thousand men, with full thirty thousand un- 
der pay. Without the general staff, the twenty- 
five reeiments of reculars now in service, and the 
| ten new regiments proposed by the bill, will con- 
stitute such a force; and when the latter shall 

he raised and brought into the field, a portion of 
| the volunteers may be discharged, if it shall be 
| found prudent todo so. Many of the regiments 
are greatly reduced in numbers, and, as | under- 
stand, are anxious to return home. I doabt now 
| whether there are more than twenty-five thousand 
effective men in all Mexico, though the rolls show 
over forty thousand. [General Cass, chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, here said, 
the Adjutant General was of opinion that they did 
not exceed twenty-four thousand.] Some of the 
returns, on which the Adjutant General’s report is 
founded, are of as early a date as August last. It 
will be recollected that last summer, when there 
| was @reat anxiety in relation to General Scott, 


| statements of the number of his troops were pub- 

| lished here. They were founded on the returns in 

the Adjutant General’s office—and in his official 

report of the battles before the city of Mexico, 

General Scott complained that his force had been 

greatly overstated. He said it had been * trebled” 
in these returns, if I recollect rightly, and that the 

army had been ** disgusted’’ by the exaggeration. 

The returns of the army now should, in like man- 
ner, be subjected to great deductions in order to 
obtain the real effective force. If the ten regiments 
proposed by the bill are authorized, months will 
be required to raise them; they will not probably, 
as the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs has stated, give many more than seven 
| thousand men, and in the mean time the army will 
become constantly diminished by the casualties of 
service. Tor these reasons, and for those given— 
and so ably given—some days since by my honora- 
|| ble friend from Mississippi, (Mr. Davis,} I support 
the bill. I support it for another reason, which 
has governed me from the commencement of the 
war: to place at the control of the Executive the 
men and means deemed necessary to bring it to 
an honorable termination. 

As hostilities are now suspended, the chief prev- 
ince of the army will be to maintain internal tran- 
|| quillity, support the civil authorities in the execu- 
|| ion of the laws, to free the country from the robber 
| and guerrilla bands by which it is infested,an4 sub- 
|| serve the great pespenes of governmem by affurd- 
ing security to liberty, property, and life—a security 
| the Mexicans have not often fully enjoyed. ‘The 
very exercise of these beneficent agencies will iend 
to disarm hostility towards us with the thinking 
portion of the population. It will place our armies 
in a most favorable contrast with hers, which have 
been scourges rather than protectors to their own 
countrymen. I would, if possible, have no more 
bloodshed. I would make our armies the protect- 
ors, not the enemies of the Mexican people, and 
render them subservient to the eradication of abuses 
and to the institution of a better civil administra- 
tion, under Mexican magistrates, abstaining from 
all interference with the frame of the government, 
and changing in its action only what, by universal 
consent, requires to be changed. If this course 


were to be adopted and steadily pursued, | should 
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earnestly hope its effect would be, at no distant | westward, greatly disproportioned to its length, | 


time, to make the capital, under our protection, 
the centre of an influence which would lead to the 
reéstablishment of the federative system on a du- 
rable basis, and give to that distracted country the 
settled order which is alone necessary to make her 
happy and prosperous. 

4, abandon the city of Mexico would, I fear, 
putan end to all these prospects and hopes. That 
city is the political as well as the financial centre 
of the Republic. It is there governments have been 
instituted and deposed, armies levied, revenue sys- 
tems devised and carried into execution. So long 
as we hold it and control the adjoining districts, I 
believe nothing but imprudence or mismanagement 
can raise up a formidable opposition to us. If we 
abandon it, all the resources of the country, which 
it commands, will again be at the control of its 
rulers, to be employed against us in the renewal 
of active hostilities. Before it was captured, en- 
ergetic movements seemed to me our true policy. 
Now that itis in our undisputed possession, our 
leading object should be to introduce better com- 


mercial and financial systems, and let them work | 


out under our protection their legitimate results, 
Great qualities are necessary in him who is 
charged with the execution of these delicate and 
responsible functions, He should have prudence, 
self-control, a knowledge of civil affairs, of the 


country, of the people, and their character, and, if 


Established institutions, 
existing usages, sometimes prejudices, even, must 
be respected. Some of the most disastrous re- 
verses which have befallen armies of occupation, 
have bad their origin in violations of the prevailing 
customs and feelings of the people. ‘To avoid this 
fatal error, everything depends on the discreuon 
and wisdom of the directing authority. 

it may be, that all reasonable expectations will 
be disappointed; that the hostility of Mexico will 
prove unappeasable; that she will prefer the politi- 
cal disorganization, which now exists, to an ami- 
cable arrangement with us. If so; circumstances 
must dictate the course to be pursued when this 
conviction shall be forced on us. But, sir, let us 
not adopt such a conclusion hastily. Let us rely 
on the influence of more rational motives to give 
us peace, , 

And now, sir, I submit whether this course had 
not better be pursued for a while, if fam right in 
supposing the temporary occupation of Mexico, 
under discreet officers, may lead to a stable peace, 
rather than to withdraw our forces, and leave the 
adjustment of difficulues to the uncertain chance 
of a restoration of a responsible government, to be 
terminated at last, perhaps, by the renewed arbit- 
rement of arms. 

i have thus stated with frankness the views I en- 
tertain in respect to the future conduct of the war. 
Notwithstanding the anxious consideration I have 
given to the sulject, they may be erroneous. I[tis 
a question of great difficulty, on which differences 
of opinion may well exist, and on which a mis- 
taken course of policy may lead to the most un- 
pleasant consequences. Whatever faith | may 
entertain in the soundness of the opinions | have 
advanced, I certainly should have more if they 
were not totally at variance with those of gentle- 
men possessing, from longer experience, much 
higher claims than myself to public confidence. 
But | have not on this account thought proper to 
withhold them, knowing, as we do, that, from the 
very contrariety and conflict of thought and con- 
viction, valuable deductions may sometimes be 
drawn. 

Mr. President, | feel that I have already tres- 
yassed too long on the indulgence of the Senate; but 
| am unwilling to close without asking its attention 
for a very few moments to some considerations 
connected with our future growth and progress, 
and with the influence we must, in spite of our- 
selves, exert over the destinies of Mexico. They 
are no new opinions: they have been expressed 
years ago, both in public and private. 

Sir, no one who has paid a moderate degree of 
attention to the laws and elements of our increase, 
can doubt that our population is destined to spread 
itseif across the American continent, filling up, 
with more or less completeness, according to at- 
tractions of soil and climate, the space that inter- 
venes between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
This eventual, and, perhaps, in the order of time, 
this not very distant extension of our settlements 


possible, their language. 


over a tract of country, with a diameter, as we go |/ fending her possessions against the elements of 


appears not to have descended to the present pos- | 


| on our own territory, portions will cross our south- 


| Mexico. 
ences of political opinion and principle, and num- 


| the inefficient government of Mexico. 


| ing features with our own; and) they will naturally 


becomes a subject of the highest interest tous. On | 
the whole extent of our northern flank, from New | 
Branswick to the point where the northern bound- | 
ary of Oregon touches the Pacific, we are in con- | 
tact with British colonists, having, for the most 
part, the same common origin with ourselves, but 
controlled and moulded by political influences from | 
the Eastern hemisphere, if not adverse, certainly 
not decidedly friendly to us. The strongest tie 
which can be relied on to bind us to mutual offices 
of friendship and good neighborhood, is that of 
commerce; and this, as we know, is apt to run | 
into rivalry, and sometimes becomes a fruitful | 
source of alienation. 
From our northern boundary, we turn to our | 
southern. What races are to border on us here, 
what is to be their social and political character, 
and what their means of annoyance? Are our 
two fronuers, only seven parallels of latitude apart 
when we pass ‘Texas, to be flanked by settlements 
having no common bond of union with ours? Our | 
whole southern line is conterminous, throughout its | 
whole extent, with the territories of Mexico, a | 
large portion of which is nearly unpopulated. ‘The 
geographical area of Mexico is about 1,700,000 | 
square miles, and her population something more | 
than 7,000,000 souls. The whole northern and | 
central poruon, taking the 26th parallel of lati- 
tude as the dividing line, containing more than | 
1,200,000 square miles, has about 750,000 inhab- | 
itants—about two inhabitants to three square miles, | 
‘Lhe southern poruon, with less than 500,000 square 
miles, has a population of about six and a half 
millions of souls, or thirteen inhabitants to one | 
square mile. ‘I'he aboriginal races, which occupy | 
and overrun a poruon of California and New Mex- 
ico, must there, as everywhere else, give way be- | 


| fore the advancing wave of civilization, either to Le | 


overwhelmed by it, or to be driven upon perpetu- | 
ally contracting areas, where, from a diminution of | 
their accustomed sources of subsistence, they must 
ulumately become extinct by force of an invincible 
law. We see the operation of this law in every 
portiqg of this continent. We have no power to 
control it, if we would, It is the behest of Provi- 
dence that idleness, and ignorance, and barbarism, 
shall give place to industry, and knowledge, and | 
civilizauion. The European and mixed races, | 
which possess Mexico, are not likely, either from 
moral or physical energy, to become formidable | 
rivals orenemies. ‘The vold and courageous en- 
terprise which overran and conquered Mexico, 


sessors of the soil. Either from the influence of 
climate or the admixture of races—the fusion of | 
castes, to use the technical phrase—the couquer- 
ors have, in tarn, become the conquered. The 
ancient Castilian energy 1s, in a great degree, sub- 
dued; and it has given piace, with many other noble 
traits of the Spanish character, to a peculiarity 
which seems to have marked the race in that coun- 
try, under whatever combinations it is found—a 
proneness to civil discord, and a suicidal waste of 
its Own strength. 

With such a territory and such a people on our 
southern border, what is to be the inevitable 
course of empire? It needs no powers of prophecy 
to foretell. Sir, 1 desire to speak plainly: why 
should we not, when we are discussing the opera- 


tion of moral and physical laws, which are beyond || 


our control? As our population moves westward 





ern boundary. Settlements will be formed within 
the unoccupied and sparsely-peopled territory of 
Uncongenial habits and tastes, ditfer- 


berless other elements of diversity will lead to a | 
separation of these newly-formed societies from | 
They will | 
not endure to be. held in subjection to a system, | 
which neither yields them protection nor offers | 
any incentive to their proper development and 
growth. They will form independent Siates on 
the basis of constitutions identical in all their lead- 


seek to unite their fortunes to ours. The fate of 
California is already sealed: it can never be re- | 
united to Mexico. The operation of the great 
causes, to which | have alluded, must, at no dis- 
tant day, detach the whole of northern Mexico 
from the southern portion of that republic. 
for the very reason that she is incapable of de- 
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disorder within and the progress of better influences 
from without, that I desire to see the inevitalje 
political change which is to be wrought in the 
condition of her northern departments, brought 
about without any improper interference on our 
art. Ido not speak of our military movements 

refer to the time when our difficulties with her 
shall be healed, and when she shall be left to 
the operation of pacific influences —silent, but more 
powerful than i arm of force. For the reason 
that she is defencelsss, if for no other, [ should be 
opposed to all schemes of conquest. Acquisition 
by force is the vice of arbitrary governments, I 
desire never to see it the reproach of ours. For 
the sake of the national honor, as well as the per. 
manency of our political institutions, I desire not 
to see it. The extension of free government on 
this continent can only be arrested, if arrested at 
all, by substituting war for the arts of peace, 
Leave it to itself, and nothing can prevent the 
progress of our population across the continent, 
Mr. Jefferson, with his prophetic forecast, foretold 
this result forty years ago. He prophesied the 
peaceful progress of our people to the Pacific. He 
foresaw them forming new settlements, and, when 
strong enough to maintain themselves, organizing 
independent societies and governing themselves by 
constitutions and laws analagous to our own. It 
is true, he believed the area of freedom might be 
enlarged, advantageously to ourselves and others, 
without extending to the same broad limits the 
area of our jurisdiction. I: was the progress and 
the triumph of great principles of political right, to 
which his philosophical mind instinctively turned 
as to the legitimate aim and boundary of our am- 
bition and desires. Since his day the public mind 
in this country has greatly outrun his anticipations 
of our progress. It looks to the extension of our 
Constitution and* laws over regions which were 
formerly considered beyond our reach as integral 
portions of the same system of government. Mod- 
ern improvements have given great strength to this 
prevailing sentiment. It is possible by steam 
power, if we can succeed in making the proper ap- 
plication of it, over so broad a surface, to reach 
the Pacific ocean from Lake Michigan, or the Mis- 
sissippi, in eight or nine days—a period of time 
less than that which was required to travel from 
Boston to Philadelphia, when the Congress of the 
American colonies first assembled in the latter city. 
Under these circumstances, the extension of our 
political boundary so as to embrace all territory we 
may justly call our own, seems no longer to be 
considered a questionable policy. If other dis- 
tricts, not now within the territories of the Union, 
shall found independent governments, and shall 
desire to unite themselves to us on terms mutually 
acceptable, it is a question which concerns only 
them and us, and in which no stranger can be per- 
mitted to intrude. When the time comes for the 
settlement of any such questions, they will doubt- 
less be considered with all the solemnity which 
belongs to propositions involving the public wel- 
fare. To those with whom the decision belongs 
let us leave them, with the assurance that the wis- 
dom which has governed and guided us so long, 
will still point out to us the path of liberty, tran- 
quillity and safety. 

One position we have assumed, and I trust it 
will be maintained with inflexible firmness—that 
no Power beyond this continent can be permitted 
to interfere with our progress, so long as there is 
on our part no violation of its own rights. I would 
resist, at the outset, as matter of the gravest 
offence, all indications of such interference. If the 
abstract right could be asserted on grounds of in- 
ternational law, there has been nothing in the 
nature of our extension, or the means by which it 
has been accomplished, to warrant its application 
tous. From the formation of our Government, 
for nearly three-quarters of a century, military 
power—brute force—has had no agency in the con- 
quests we have achieved. We have overrun no 
provinces or countries abounding.in wealth. Oar 
capital has witnessed no triumphal entries of re- 
turning armies, bearing with them the spoils 
trophies of conquest. Our ships have not been 
seen returning from subjugated districts, freigh 
with the tributes of an extended commerce. In 


| the extension of our commercial intercourse, We 


have not, like our Anglo-Saxon mother, been seen 
hewing down with the sword, with unrelenting 
and remorseless determination, every © 

which opposed itself to her progress. Our career 
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